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WISCONSIN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VOL. VIII. NOVEMBER, 1878. NO. XI. 


LEGISLATION ON TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Board of Text-Book Commissioners, appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of the state at its last session, have, in accordance with their in- 
structions, ascertained and classified the existing statutes and the ex- 
periences of the principal states on the subject of the text-books 
used in their public schools. The points under investigation relate 
to the uniformity, number, and cost of these books. On these, the 
commissioners find no unity of views or plans, either in the laws of 
the several states, or in the reports of educational officers. Searcely 
any two states have adopted the same regulations for the selection and 
the purchase of school books. The methods used in one state are con- 
demned as impracticable in another. This condition of affairs is the 
mcre remarkable, for the reason that on other important subjects con- 
nected with public instruction, there is a striking agreement in nearly 
all the states. This can be accounted for, in part, on the fact that 
not until quite recently has the serious attention of the people been 
directed to a more uniform and economical supply of sufficient text- 
books. Time has not yet elapsed, in which to discover and place in 
operation, throughout the country, the best plans — those exactly 
adapted to all the needs and the workings of the schools. Results which 
have been reached in some sections, and pronounced successful, may 
guide, in the end, the public opinion in all the states to enforce those 
measures having the same principles and methods at the basis. 

It is difficult to ascertain definitely the statutes of some states on 
this subject, unless you have access to the session laws passed by their 
legislatures this year. Various and radical changes, in this respect, 
are just now occurring in several states. In others, certain systems 
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were adopted five to ten years ago; and, within the past three years, 
they have been utterly rejected, and others substituted in their places, 
As far as possible, the latest phases in the action of the states will be 
given. 

We shall not note, in this discussion, the special provisions made in 
many of the states to furnish text-books, at the public expense, to the 
indigent pupils of the common schools; for the reason that these pro- 
visions have but little bearing on the questions before us. The laws 
and regulations of the states on text-books can be arranged, ina 
general way, under four systems, indicated by the terms. d/strict, town, 


county, and state. 
THE DISTRICT SYSTEMS. 


Vermont.— “In case any pupil in a public school is not provided 
by his parent, master, or guardian, with the requisite text-books, it 
shall be the duty of the prudential committee of the district, or of the 
school board in any town which has abolished school-districts therein, 
to notify such parent, master, or guardian, that the pupil is not sup- 
plied with the requisite text-books; and if, within one week after such 
notice, the parents, masters, or guardians, shall not supply such books, 
their pupils shall be supplied therewith at the expense of the town or 
city, by the prudential committee of the school-district, or by the 
school board of the city.” 

It the committee fail, after two weeks, to furnish the books, then 
the town superintendent may supply the same at the expense of the 
town. The cost of the books, thus supplied, is added to the next an- 
nual tax of these parents, masters, or guardians. 

In the present law, no arrangements are made for the selection or 
recommendation of school books, as the books which were adopted by 
the State Board of Education, previous to 1874, have been in quite 
general use. Until the first of November, this year, a text-book on 
the Geography and History of Vermont was required to be used in 
the public schools by an act ot the legislature. The State Superin- 
tendent says that this law has not been much observed. 

Legislation looking toward state uniformity of text-books, began in 
this state as early as in 1858, and terminated in 1874. The State Board 
of Education were authorized to select, every fifth year, “such gram- 
mars, geographies, arithmetics, histories of this state and the United 
States, philosophies, algebras, readers, and spellers, not exceeding one 
book of a kind in such branch, as they shall deem best suited for in- 
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struction and use in the district-schools of this state.” This Board 
made an earnest and persistent effort to secure the introduction, 
throughout the state, of the books which they selected. They were 
opposed, in certain sections of the state, by those who were prejudiced 
against some of their books; and the attempt to procure an abundant 
supply of the books, at a cheap rate, was defeated by the action of 
leading publishing houses and their agents. The whole scheme became 
unpopular, because it could not be enforced in the form as it then ex- 
isted; and was abandoned four years since. As late as in 1876, the 
complaint was made that there was “a great variety of text-books on 
the same subject and of the same grade in many of the schools.” In 
October, of the present year, the State Superintendent addressed the 
legislature, in an able manner, on the subject of uniformity of text- 
books, urging the plan of selection by each town. 


New York.—In 1877, this state adopted a law to prevent the fre- 
quent changes of text-books. Previous to that year, no general pro- 
visions on the subject of text-books existed in the state, Two unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made in the last session of the legislature to pro- 
vide for state ownership and state uniformity of the books to be used 
in the common schools. The following is the substance of the present 
law: 

The boards of education in the several cities and villages shall have 
power, and it shall be their duty, to adopt and designate text-hooks to 
be used in the schools under their charge. In the other school-dis- 
tricts of the state, the text-books shall be designated at the first annual 
school meeting held after the passage of this act, by a two-thirds vote 
of all the legal voters present and voting at such meeting. 

After a text-book has been adopted, it shall not be superseded by 
any other text-book within the period of five years from the time of 
its adoption, except upon a three-fourths vote of the bodies which 
adopted it. Any person violating the provisions of this act, shall be 
liable to a penalty of not less than tifty dollars, nor more than one 
hundred for every such violation. 

It is complained that this law is defective in these points: (1.) It 
does not actually require uniformity of school books in the same dis- 
trict. (2.) The voters in a majority of the districts were not well 
enough acquainted with the different series of text-books in general 
use, so as to made the best selections; and, consequently, no action 
was taken in many districts. (3.) The district is not compelled to 
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make the adoption by the forfeiture of public money, or some other 
privilege, and the law will be practically inoperative. 


New Jersey.— The trustees of any school-district have the power, 
and it is their duty, to prescribe, in connection with the county super- 
intendent, a uniform series of text-books, to be used in the schools 
under their charge. The pupils of the public schools are required to 
use the books prescribed by these officers. 

The State Superintendent commends, in his last annual report, the 
action of one hundred and fifty-seven districts, which provide the child- 
ren with text-books, paid for by district tax. By persistent effort, the 
County Superintendents have secured uniformity of text-books in 
two-thirds of the districts of the state. He finds that where these 
books are purchased by the parents, there is always a greater or less 
number of children without the requisite supply. He advocates very 
strenuously the free supply of books, purchased by each district. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Formerly the directors of each district had the 
right, in consultation with the teacher hired for the ensuing year, to 
decide annually upon aseries of school books, in the different branches 
to be taught during that year. These books, and no other, could be 
used in the school of the district during this period. The law now 
does not permit the directors of any district, or the controllers in any 
city or borough, to make any change in the school books, used in the 
schools under their supervision, oftener than once in three years. Any 
school officer violating the provisions of this law, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor; and upon conviction thereof, he shall be 
sentenced by the court to pay a fine, not exceeding two hundred dol- 
lars, and be deprived of his office. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the State Superintendent for twelve years, 
says, in his report for 1878, as follows: “*On the whole, there seems 
to be no better way of treating this subject than for boards of direct- 
ors to furnish the text-books as they do school apparatus and appli- 
ances, free to all pupils attending the schools. This plan has several 
very obvious advantages: (1) It lessens the cost of the books one- 
third, if not one-half; (2) it secures perfect uniformity of books in 
each school-district, and, consequently, complete classification of the 
schools; (3) it saves the expense of purchasing new books upon chang- 
ing residence from one district to another; (4) it does away with the 
invidious distinction that is apt to prevail among pupils of a school, 
where some procure books at the public expense, and others provide 
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them at their own; (5) and it enables teachers to advance their classes 
when prepared, and to introduce new studies without meeting the 
difficulties usually thrown in their way, when additional books are to 
be purchased.” 


Trxas.—In 1876, this state enacted the following law:—“Teachers, 
on the organization of their schools, shall determine the books of in- 
struction to be used, subject to the approval of their community | dis- 
trict | trustees, having due regard to the convenience of the parents 
with respect to books already purchased.”. 

Previous to that year, a State Board of Education prescribed the 
text-books which could be used in all the public schools. 





ARKANSAS.—This state adopted, in 1875, a revision of the school laws. 
The State Superintendent is authorized to prepare a list of text-books 
on the common branches, such as are best adapted to the wants of 
the learner, and have been prepared with reference to the most philo- 
sophical methods of teaching those branches; and to recommend 
these books to the teachers and the trustees of the public schools 
throughout the state. Formerly a State Board of Education author- 
ized the text-books for the schools. In 1872, they attempted to pro- 
eure a uniformity of books in the state; and they reported that “the 
attainment thereof is at present greatly retarded, if not entirely de- 
feated, by certain combinations entered into by leading publishing 
houses of school books.” 


Inurnors. — * The directors of each school-district shall direct what 
text-books shall be used in the several schools, and strictly enforce 
uniformity of text-books therein, but shall not permit text-books to 
be changed oftener than once in four years.” 

A few years ago, Illinois attempted to inaugurate the plan of com- 
pulsory uniformity of text-books throughout the state. Before this 
movement, the State Superintendent was required, not only to desig- 
nate the most approved books, but to do what he could to secure uni- 
formity in the use of the same. The legislature refused to adopt the 
compulsory uniformity, and even repealed the provision making it 
obligatory upon the State Superintendent to recommend a state list 
of school books. 


MicuiGan.— The district board shall prescribe a uniform list of 
text-books to be used in the school of the district: but text-books 
once adopted, shall not be changed within two years, except by the 
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consent of a majority of the voters at some regular meeting. One 
county in the state had a county board which, for two years, pre- 
scribed and contracted for uniform text-books throughout the county, 

The statement was made, last year, that the authority given to the 
district boards of the ungraded schools, is precisely the same in this 
respect as that exercised by the trustees of the graded schools; and 
all the graded schools have each a uniform list of text-books, while 
the great majority of the ungraded schools have not such lists. The 
reason assigned is that the boards of the graded school-districts dare, 
and those of the ungraded school-districts dare not, comply with the 
law. 

The State Superintendent, in 1876, took the position that “The 
area of uniformity in books should always correspond with the area 
over which uniformity of school methods is enforced.” 


Wisconsin. — In the revised statutes, adopted this year, appear the 
following provisions: It shall be the duty of the State Superintend- 
ent to reeommend the introduction of the more approved text-books, 
and as far as practicable to secure a uniformity in the use of the 
same. The district boards, under the advice of the State Superin- 
tendent, and the boards of education in the cities and incorporated 
villages having control of the public schools thereof, shall determine 
what school and text-books shall be used in the several branches 
taught in the schools. When any such text-books shall have been 
adopted, they shall not be changed for the term of three years, nor 
thereafter, without the consent of the State Superintendent. Kvery 
member of a district board in any school-district in the state, in which 
alist of text-books has been adopted according to law, who shall 
within three years from the date of such adoption, or thereafter, 
without the consent of the State Superintendent, order a change of 
text-books in such district, shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars. 

The school-district has the power to authorize, at an annual or special 
meeting, the district board to purchase text-books for use in the public 
schools, to be loaned or furnished pupils, under such conditions as, 
by such vote and regulations of the board thereunder, may be pre- 
scribed. The board of aldermen, common council, or trustees of the 
cities and incorporated villages, may authorize the boards having 
charge of the public schools thereof, to purchase text-books for use in 
the public schools; and to loan and furnish them to pupils under 
such conditions or regulations as they may prescribe. 
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NepraskA.— The State Superintendent defines the text-books 
used in the several schools of the state, lists of which must be fur- 
nished to the County Superintendents, and by them transmitted to 
the several district boards within their jurisdiction. A series of text- 
books was so defined eight years ago, and it still remains in force, un- 
changed in any respect. District boards and teachers, it seems, have, 
without the authority of law, made many changes in the books used 
in their schools. ; 


Kansas.—It is the duty of the State Superintendent to recom- 
mend the most approved text-books for the common schools. The 
district boards shall require a uniform series of text-books to be used 
in each separate branch in each school. No penalty is fixed to the 
violation of the law, and no limit is made to the time in which the 
books must be used. 


Cotorapo.— The constitution of this state, adopted in 1876, con- 
tains this provision: “ Neither the general assembly, nor the state 
board of education, shall have power to prescribe text-books to be 
used in the public schools.” The following statute was enacted in 
1877: — “ Every school board, unless otherwise especially provided by 
law. shall have the power, and it shall be their duty, to fix the kind 
of text-books to be used; provided, that but one kind of text-book of 
the same grade or branch of study shall be used in the same depart- 
ment of a school, and that after the adoption of any book, it shall 
not be changed in less than four years, unless the price thereof shall 
be unwarrantably advanced, or the mechanical quality lowered, or the 
supply stopped.” 

This board shall require all pupils to be furnished with the proper 
and suitable books as a condition of membership in school. 


THE TOWN SYSTEMS. 


Matne.— The superintending school committees of the several 
towns “shall select a uniform system of text-books, due notice of 
which shall be given; and any text-book thus introduced, shall not 
be changed for five years thereafter, unless by a vote of the town; 
and any person violating the provisions hereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding tive hundred dollars, to be recovered in an action 
of debt by any school officer or person aggrieved. And when said 
committee have made such selection of school books, they may con- 
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tract with the publishers for the purchase and delivery thereof; make 
such rules as they deem effectual for their preservation and return; 
or if they are kept for sale, may regulate the sale, and appoint an 
agent to keep and sell them, and fix the retail price, which shall be 
marked on the title page of each book.” 

“ Towns, cities, and plantations may raise money to provide school 
books for the use of the pupils in their public schools, at the expense 
of said town, city, or plantation, or to furnish them at cost to the 
pupils; and all moneys raised and appropriated for that purpose, shall 
be assessed in the same manner as other moneys raised for lawful pur- 
poses are assessed.” 

The loss or damage of a book in the hands of a pupil, is made good 
by the parent or guardian. The school committees make regulations 
for the distribution and preservation of the school books furnished at 
the expense of the town. 

The State Superintendent in his last report says that several towns 
have ownership in the text-books. In every one of these towns, the 
expense of books under the new system is only one-half of that under 
the old plan. The town, by this plan, buys the books, and loans 
them to the pupils for use during the term. The teacher keeps an 
account of the books taken by each pupil, and is responsible to the 
committee for the proper care of the same. It is found, by the ex- 
perience of these towns, that the books last twice as long under this 
system as when the parents purchased books for the pupils. 

This system does not prevent the frequent changes of text-books 
in many towns. It could be improved by compelling the school 
committees to conform to the law in making a selection of books, 
under the penalty of their towns losing the state apportionment of 
the school fund. 


New Hampsuire.— “ Any text-book or series of text-books on one 
subject, which, on the 10th day of July, 1867, shall have been in 
established use in any school for a less time than three years, and any 
which shall thereafter be introduced by the school committee [a 
town board |, shall continue in use therein for the time of three years 
from its introduction, and during that time no other text-books on 
the same subject shall be used.” | 

The school committee in each town may direct, annually, a change 
of one text-book, or a series of text-books on one subject, used in 
each class of schools. The parents, masters, or guardians of the 
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pupils shall supply them with the books required to be used in the 
schools; and upon neglect or refusal, after notice, the same shall be 
furnished by the school committee, at the expense of the town; and 
the cost of the same is added to the next annual tax of such parent, 
master, or guardian, if able to pay it. 

The question of supplying text-books at the expense of the towns — 
the towns to own the books, has been agitated this year, but no action 
has been taken by the Legislature. 


MassacuusEtts.— In the present year, the law stands as follows: 
“The school committee [a town board] shall direct what books are 
to be used in the public schools, and shall prescribe, as far as prac- 
ticable, a course of study and exercises to be pursued in said schools. 
In any town or city in this commonwealth, a change may be made in 
the school books used in the public schools by a vote of two-thirds of 
the whole school committee thereof, at a meeting of said committee, 
notice of such intended change having been given at a previous meet- 
ing of said committee. If any change is thus made, each pupil then 
belonging to the public ‘schools, and requiring the substituted book, 
shall be furnished with the same by the school committee, at the ex- 
pense of said town or city, on giving up a copy of the suspended work 
in condition fit to be used.” 

The school committee are required to procure books for the 
schools, and sell them to the pupils at a very slight advance upon the 
cost. They are also required, when there is no superintendent of 
schools, to visit each school during the first week of its opening, to 
ascertain whether the pupils are properly supplied with text-books 
and stationery. If any pupil is found not furnished with these 
articles, he is supplied therewith by the school committee at the ex- 
pense of the town; and the cost of them is finally added, in whole, 
or in part, or not at all, to the tax of the parent, master, or guardian, 
according to his ability to pay. 

The Secretary of the State Board of Education said, in 1576: “I 
am sorry to be obliged to say, as I have before said: ‘That in very 
many towns this work has been wholly neglected.’ The schools are 
in a chaotic state, from which the teachers have very little power to 
redeem them.” He further stated that “the duty of prescribing a 
course of studies to be pursued in the schools, is of far greater moment 
than that of prescribing the text-books to be used. In fact, the 
courses of study to be pursued should in a great measure guide in 
the selection of the text-books.” 
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Ruope Istanp.— The State Commissioner of Public Education 
recommends, and secures, as far as practicable, a uniformity of text- 
books in the schools of all the towns. The school committee of 
each town select the books to be used in the schools, and make the 
rules and regulations for the introduction and use of these books. 
The trustees of each school-district are required to see that the pupils 
are properly supplied with the books selected by the school commit- 
tee of the town. Changes in the list of text-books can be made by a 
vote of two-thirds of the school committee, but not oftener than 
once in three years, unless by the consent of the State Board of Kd- 
ucation. 


Connecticut.— The State Board of Education “shall have power 
to direct what books shall be used in all the schools of the State, 
but shall not direct any book to be changed oftener than once in five 
years. The town board of school visitors, subject to the control of the 
State Board of Education, “shall prescribe the text-books to be used” 
in the public schools. Whenever the board of school visitors, or school 
committee of any town, propose to order a change of any of the text- 
books used in the public schools of the town, they shall, at least two 
months before deciding what text-books they will prescribe for the 
schools, notify the boards of school visitors, or school committees, of 
the adjoining towns, that such change is proposed; and that the board 
giving notice, and the several boards notified, shall, so far as may be 
practicable and consistent with the best interests of all the schools of 
the several towns, agree upon such changes of books as will cause the 
same text-books to be used in all the schools of their several towns.” 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, the Secretary of the State Board of Edueca- 
tion, opposes very strenuously, in his last annual report, the adoption 
of an enforced uniformity of text-books by the state. “This remedy 
for existing evils,” he says, “is worse than the disease.” A Legisla- 
tive Committee on Education in this state unanimously adopted, 
four years since, a full and well-considered report, closing with the 
statement that they “are of the opinion that it would not be exped- 
ient to direct, or to order any board to direct, what school books shall 
be used in all the schools of the state.” This report was accepted 
without dissent by the General Assembly. 


AtaBpama.— This state enacted, last year, a new school code, which 
omitted the provision formerly in force, requiring the State Board of 
Education to adopt a series of text-books for the free schools, and to 
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make arrangements with the publishers to supply the books at cen- 
tral and convenient points in the state, where they could be sold to 
the patrons of the schools. One town in the state has obtained the 
privilege which enjoins upon its trustees of public schools the duty 
“to prescribe the text-books to be used therein.” 


‘ 


Oxn1o.— The township board of education “shall have power to 
determine the school books to be used in the several schools under 
their care. No text-book shall be changed within three years after 
its adoption, without the consent of three-fourths of the members of 
a board, given at a regular meeting.” When a board have a uniform 
series of school books to be used in all the schools of the township, 
they have full power to compel teachers to comply implicitly with 
such action. 

This year, two bills were before the Legislature, but were not 
passed, in reference to cheaper text-books; one provided for a commis- 
sion to advertise for price lists, to be afterwards sent to the districts, 
and requiring boards of education to select books therefrom; and the 
other provided for the appointment of a committee to compile text- 
books, the copyrights of which were to be vested in the state. 


Towa. —“ The board of directors of any district township or inde- 
pendent district, shall not order, or direct, or make any change in the 
school books or series of text-books, used in any school under their 
superintendence, direction, or control, more than once in every period 
of three years, except by a vote of the electors of the district town- 
ships or independent district.” Neither the sub-director, who is an 
officer of the sub-district, nor the teacher, has any authority to change 
text-books. The State Superintendent says, in his last report: ‘ The 
law, unfortunately, does not command boards of directors to make an 
adoption of text-books; and therefore, changes are made by teachers 
and sub-directors to suit themselves. 


THE COUNTY SYSTEMS. 


Makrytanp. — This law was passed last year: ‘“ Kach Board of 
County School Commissioners shall adopt, and may purchase, text- 
books for the public schools in their respective counties. They shall 
authorize the delivery of books and stationery to the various schools 
in the county, under such rules and regulations as they may adopt. 
No pupil shall be required to pay more than one dollar quarterly for 
use of said books and stationery.” Parents and pupils have the chance 
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to purchase their own books, when they think proper. The Commis- 
sioners keep an account of the books and stationery delivered to the 
several schools in their county, and file their receipts for the same. 
The teachers enter into their quarterly reports an accurate account of 
the text-books used, and make due returns thereof to the Commission- 
ers, at the end of the term; they act as agents of this Board, to col- 
lect and account for all moneys received for books and stationery; 
and they become responsible for the return of these from the pupils 
at the end of each term, and for the safe-keeping and good condition 
of the same belonging to the school. 


Grorara. —-* The County Board of Education shall prescribe, from 
time to time, what text-books and books of reference shall be used in 
the common schools of the county; provided, that the Bible shall not 
be excluded from the public schools of the state.” 

Formerly a State Board of Education prescribed the books for all 
the common schools, and required the publishers to furnish them, for 
a given time, at one-half the retail prices. 

Mississtppr.— The State Superintendent and the several County 
Superintendents may recommend text-books to be used in the public 
schools, and may use their influence to procure these books for the 
schools. 

“The County Board of School Directors of each school district shall 
prescribe a uniform series of text-books to be used in the schools 
throughout the district: provided, said books shall be furnished at no 
more than actual cost; a price list shall be kept in the office of the 
County Superintendent, and in each building, and be published in the 
newspapers of the county: provided further, that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be so construed as to prevent parents, guardians, or pupils, 
from purchasing their supply of text-books, of the prescribed series, 
from any other source.” No member of the county board is permitted 
to act as an agent for an author or a publisher of text-books. 

This year, the state has adopted this measure: “ The County Su- 
perintendent shall call a meeting of the teachers of the county, for 
the purpose of considering and adopting a uniform series of text-books; 
and when their action shall have been approved by the board of su- 
pervisors, it shall be final, and the text-books thus adopted shall not 
be changed for five years after the date of their adoption; and any 
series of text-books that has heretofore been adopted according to 
law, shall not be changed within five years after such adoption.” 


(Concluded next month.) 
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In our Rambles we have well-nigh lost sight of Edward Phillips, 
Gent., the nephew of the poet Milton, and his quaint old dictionary, 
or “ World of Words,’ even as some clergymen take a text and 
straightway say what they please, regardless of all relevancy. Let us 
then return to our text, and note some of the quaint definitions of our 
author. 

To hawk goods is to sell them irom house to house, from a word 
meaning the back, for thus hawkers carry their goods; but our author 
injects a little of the popular dislike into his definition: ‘“ Hawkers, 
certain deceitful Fellows that go up and down from Place to Place, 
buying and selling old Brass, Pewter, and other Wares, which ought 
to be utter’d in open market: But they are now commonly taken for 
a sort of People, who waiting for the first Publishing of News-books, 
and other Pamphlets, run crying them about the Streets, as it were 
Hawks that hunt everywhere for Prey; whence they seem to be so 
called.” 

To hesitate is from Latin huerere, to stick; here is an octuple reiter- 
ation of the idea: “ Zo hesitate, to stammer or falter, to hum and 
haw, to be at a stand or stay, to stick in the Briers, to be in suspense, 
or at a loss what to say or do.” The word now denotes rather a 
mental state than the physical acts denoting a state of indecision. 

“ Heat a mode of motion” is one of the scientific assertions of the 
present day, and Professor Tyndale has a work on this subject, but 
our author, writing in 1706, says: “ Heat, one of the four primary 
Qualities, said to consist in the vehement and various Agitations or 
movings about of the small insensible Parts of a Body.” Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun. Here is another scientific defini- 
tion: “ Meteors, certain imperfectly mixt Bodies, consisting of Vapours 
drawn up into the middle Region of the Air, and set out in different 
Forms; as Rain, Snow, Wind, Thunder and Lightening, Blazing Stars, 
etc. * * * And these are either Airy, Fiery, or Watery. Airy 
Meteors are those that are bred of flatuous and spirituous Exhalations 
or Vapours, as Winds, ete. Fiery Meteors are such as consist of a 
fat sulphurous kindled Smoak, of which there are several kinds, as 
Ignis fatuus, commonly call’d Will of the Wisp; Draco volans, or the 
flying Dragon; Trabs, or the Beam; Thunder and Lightning, ete. 
Watery Meteors are made up of Vapors, or watery Particles, separated 
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from each other by the means of Heat, and variously modified, as 
Rain, Hail, Snow, Dew, etc.” In the caption to Psalm CXLVII we 
read: ‘The prophet exhorteth to praise God * * for his power 
over the meteors,’ where the word is used in this general sense; but 
in common use the word meteor now means a blazing body passing 
across the sky, although meteorology retaims the general meaning. 

**To ride a hobby ” is a phrase used to denote a narrow-mindedness 
that clings to one idea. It is curious to notice how this idea origin- 
ated. “ Hobblers, certain Trish Knights that us’d to serve upon Hob- 
bies, a sort of light horsemen; also men who by their holding of 
particular Lands, were bound to keep a little light Nag, to give notice 
of any Invasion by Knemies or other Perils on the Seacoast.” Hobby 
denotes the aforesaid Irish nag, although it has high-born kindred, 
being related to the Greek hippos. 

To admit a mistake and to make all possible endeavor to correct it, 
is called “making the amende honorable.” Our author shows what 
this meant originally: “ Honorable Amends, a disgraceful Punishment, 
when an offender is delivered up to the Hangman, who strips him to 
his shirt, and after having put a Rope about his Neck, with a Wax 
Taper in his Hand, leads him to the Court, or before the next Church, 
where he is bound to beg Pardon of God. the Queen, and the Court, 
for the Offense he has committed.” This is a more thoroughgoing 
operation than a half-hearted apology in the newspaper. 

A deed for land usually begins with the words, ‘* This Indenture.” 
To indent is make toothed or notched. but why is a deed called an 
indenture? Because in former times a deed was in two parts, to be 
cut into by a waved line, and one part given to each party. It would 
thus be impossible to forge the deed without detection, as the inden- 
tures would not fit each other. The articles by which an apprentice 
is bound are also called indentures for the same reason. So our author 
says: “Indenture, a writing that contains some contract or agree- 
ment between two or more Persons, being indented on the top and 
answering to another copy, which comprehended the same Covenants 
and Articles, to be kept by the other Party.” While on this subject, 
let us notice one or two other words in the same connection. A deed 
is a thing done; how then does it signify a writing by which some 
right is conveyed? The word originally signified * the effect of a con- 
tract or agreement made between man and man,” and was thus prop- 
erly an abstract term; but the abstract soon passed into the concrete, 
and denoted the instrument containing the agreement. We speak of 
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a man’s farm as his premises. Premises denote things premised, but 
by the same process, the words of the deed, haec prwmissa, referring to 
the names of the parties and the things granted, set out in full at first 
and then referred to as the premises, came to denote the appurtenances 
of a house, the adjoining land, and generally the whole inclosure of a 
property. So also a Jot, as a village lot, is derived from the old Saxon 
custom of dividing shares in the public domain by lot, as was also done 
by the early settlers in this country. 

Indolent now means lazy. Originally it meant “ one who feels no 
pain,” that is, one who takes no pains to do anything. This active 
use uf the verb pain is now obsolete. Chaucer says of his Nun: 


She peynede hire to countrefete cheere 
Of court, and ben estatlich of manere. 


* Manure, to fatten or to Till the Ground, to work and labour the 
earth with the hand.” Here we have the original use of the word, 
which is the same as maneuvre —that is, handwork. To maneuvre is 
to manipulate; to manure is to manipulate the soil, and includes all 
the labor put upon it to fit it for crops. 

The word March means the borders or marches; to march is to go 
(to the border), and hence to go to war; and because of the measured 
tread of soldiers, it denotes a stately manner of walking. Market is a 
part of the march set apart for purposes of trade, each party bringing 
their goods to a neutral gronnd that no advantage may be taken by 
either. We retain this idea of the word when we denote by it a place 
out of doors where goods are sold or bartered. From march, or bor- 
der, comes mari’, a line, that which limits, and hence any such line; 
also, a mark put upon anything to designate it. The etymology of . 
these words is given differently in Webster, but see Leo’s Angel- 
Swchisches Glossar., 544, 22; Ettmueller, id., 206. 

One more faulty etymology from Webster: He says *Windrow, from 
wind and row.” What, we ask, has this todo with wind? Nothing in 
the world. The d is epenthetic, like the d in kindred, Anglo-Saxon 
kyn-raed; so also thunder, A.-S. thunor. The word, then, is win-row: 
And win is an abridged form of wain—wagon; our word, then, is 
wain-row, or wagon-row — hay laid in a row so as to be loaded on a 
wain. Ktiam Homerus nutat. 

Menial has now the meaning of servile, with somewhat of an idea 
of degradation, but the force of the term has suffered from the charac- 
ter of those who were formerly thus called, and from denoting the 
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highest rank of servant, one admitted to the family, has come to de- 
note the lowest kind of service. In 1706, its meaning was given thus: 
‘* Menial, belonging to the Household or Family; as a menial servant, 
i. e., one that lives within the walls of his Master’s Dwelling house.” 
From old French mesnee, a family. The degradation of words often 
tells quite a history. The word miscreant means simply an unbeliever, 
but all the religious abhorrence of heresy is shown by the present ap- 
plication of the word to the lowest and meanest rascals. Phillips 
gives ‘** Miscreant, an Infidel or unbeliever; one that is tainted with 
heresy, or embraces a false Religion.” Johnson adds as a second defi- 
nition, “a vile wretch.” Worcester marks the first as obsolete, and 
gives as the present definition, “a vile wretch; a villain; a ruffian.” 
Similarly villain meant at first only villager; and boor only a farmer. 

On the other hand, certain words show a gradual advance in mean- 
ing; as “ Moral, belonging to Manners or Civility. The Moral of a 
Fable, i. e., the application of it to Men’s Lives and Manners.” From 
denoting manners, it passed to denote good manners, and finally to 
denote correct spiritual behavior, instead of correct bodily carriage. 
The same may be observed of nearly all religious terms; e. g., priest 
means an aged man; deacon, a servant. Titles of office show the same 
tendency as marshal, literally horse-servant; hing, father; queen, 
mother; earl, a man, a laboring man, ete. So, also, the word tavern 
meant, originally, a hut, as in the lines of Horace: 


“ Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 


’ 


Regumque turres.’ 


We now use the diminutive tabernacle to denote a large building, 
especially one used for religious purposes, as “* Moody’s Tabernacle,” 
at Chicago. 

Quite a history of morals and manners might be deduced from the 
history of words. S. H. Carpenter. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward of labor. It 
argues, indeed, no small strength of mind to persevere in habits of in- 
dustry without the pleasure of perceiving those advances, which, like 
the hand of a clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


My observations during the last year, both at home and abroad, 
refute the old objection to obligatory education, that “ the laboring 
classes won’t stand it.” In all the county and state conventions of 
the labor unions recently held in Connecticut, resolutions have been 
adopted in favor of the rigid enforcement of the law for the prevention 
_ of illiteracy. Mixing much with the laboring classes for the purpose 
of promoting school attendance, I have been greatly encouraged by 
their growing appreciation of education, whether Americans, Germans, 
Swedes, or Irish. In England, the various labor organizations ear- 
nestly advocate compulsory education. The opposition comes from 
the comparatively few landholders, the politicians and large farmers. 
In Glasgow, where the coercive regime is in full vigor, but fifty-one 
penalties have been inflicted in three years. In birmingham, where 
the proportion of illiteracy was far larger than in Glasgow, greater 
exertions have been requisite to vanquish the apathy of parents. In 
Scotland, education has long been well nigh universal, while the 
poorer classes in England and Wales were sunk in ignorance. Under 
the existing law, the regulation of attendance is left to the local school 
boards. Recent interviews with prominent friends of education in 
England and Scotland satisfied me that public sentiment is rapidly 
growing in favor of making compulsion universal in its application. 
I could learn of no signs of reaction in any town where it had been 
adopted, but was assured that in the school boards of London, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and many other large 
towns, there is not now left a single opponent to this plan. Through- 
out Britain, experience has converted many objectors to friends. 

Sir Charles Reed, president of the London school board, gave me 
last summer some statements which happily illustrate the good influ- 
ence of compulsory education in that great metropolis. The new 
system went into operation in 1871. The school census then taken 
enumerated 574,693 children of school age, and needing elementary 
education. For these children only 262,259 school places were at that 
time provided, and there were 312,434 more children than places. 
Over two hundred new school houses have been provided since that 
time, and now the board schools and voluntary schools have accom- 
modations for 505,323. The compulsory law has worked with little 
friction and marked success. As a result, there has already been a 
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very considerable reduction in the cost of juvenile crime and pauper- 
ism. The magistrates of London and the commissioners of police 
have all borne cordial testimony to the fact that there has been a great 
diminution of juvenile offenses, and that every gang of young thieves 
known to the police has been broken up. The superintendent of the 
Holloway prison says the juvenile criminals have yearly decreased, so 
that instead of 136 males and 21 females admitted in 1869, the num- 
bers for the last year were only 28 males and no females. In 1871, 
Hon. W. E. Forster, the father of the new educational bill, said to me: 
“In America, you can have little idea of our difficulty in dealing with 
these myriads of street Arabs in London, whv are so degraded and 
ignorant that they and their parents alike can appreciate neither the 
evils of ignorance nor the advantages of education.” One of the in- 
spectors now says: “ These street Arabs sit side by side with the sons 
of industrious citizens, and so healthful is the tone of the school that 
complaints are seldom heard. These schools are of the deepest in- 
terest and first importance, receiving children from indigent and 
neglected homes, and supplying all perhaps that they will ever obtain 
of moral training and cultivation in head and heart. No one can 
continue to visit these schools, and notice the sad state of these chil- 
dren at the outset, without observing the gradual ameliorating effects 
of the care bestowed upon them.” 

By invitation of Sir Charles Reed, I witnessed in July last, the 
gathering of 5,000 of these children in Crystal Palace. The spectacle 
of so many children seated in ascending tiers in a semi-ampitheater, 
near the great organ, was itself inspiring, and the grand choral sing- 
ing, especially considering the brief period of their school attendance, 
was excellent. Besides the 5,000 singers there was an enormous 
crowd of other children and their parents; the total number, said the 
president of the board, was over 30,000. The Crystal Palace Company 
gave free admission to the children. Tom Hughes, the president of 
company, made a speech of cordial welcome to all, and congratulated 
and commended the school board that had already accomplished so 
noble a work. The main speech was given by Lord Sanden. a single 
sentence of which indicates the moral influence already exerted by the 
London schools. ‘ When we think of the future of the children he- 
fore us, in the various lots in life which will become theirs, it is im- 
possible not to be deeply affected, or to look at these children without 
being grateful to Sir Charles Reed and his colleagues, for bringing 
these children into school, who might otherwise have been left in the 
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streets, a plague to their parents and a danger hereafter to the state.” 
Similar facts might be given as the good influence of compulsory edu- 
cation in other cities of England, and especially in Birmingham, the 
headquarters of the National Educational League —an association 
embracing such men as George Dixon, M. P., and Dr. R. W. Dale — 
which has been active and influential in the advocacy of educational 
reforms. Visiting most of the schools of that city last summer, I 
gained ample proofs of the good effects of obligatory instruction as 
there rigidly applied. — B. G. Nortrop, Sec. Conn. State Bd. Ed., in 
Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 





HIRING THE TEACHER. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND PARENTS. 


In a few more weeks our winter schools throughout the country 
will be in session. We speak particularly of the district schools out- 
side of our cities and towns. It is of them we wish to write, and to 
them we wish to draw the attention of school officers and parents, and 
to whom we now address ourselves. Soon you will, if you have not 
already, employ a teacher to preside for the next three or four months 
over the children of your district, and in making your selection you 
should use great care, for the few short months are of more than or- 
dinary importance to yeur children’s future; for many of them only 
enjoy this blessing during the winter months, all of their time before 
and after this being taken up by the labor of the farm; and what time 
they have for school purposes is of the utmost importance, and the 
school director will neglect an important duty if he does not try to 
secure the most competent teacher that he can, for the means at hand. 
Many of our school officers seem more anxious to procure the “ hind,” 
than qualified. That is, they dwell strongly on the ser; they want 
only a man, and do not seem to care so much about the other qualifi- 
cations if their teacher is only of the masculine gender. Now, for our 
life, we cannot see why this distinction should be so strongly drawn 
in selecting a teacher, for our experience is that, as a rv/e, our female 
teachers are just as efficient as male, and to this point in particular 
we have given our careful attention for the past three years. We, 
instead of being anxious about the ser, would be more anxious about 
the scholarship, morality and progressiveness of the party we wish to 
employ. We would want to know if the teacher had advanced in his 
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or her grade of scholarship, during the past two or three years, if he 
or she had been teaching so long as that, as we would not employ the 
teacher who just lived and did not advance. No, indeed, we would 
not want our children under such a teacher; neither would we want, 
nor would we employ, the teacher who did not attend our Normal 
Institutes, and was a regular attendant besides; not one who would 
simply enroll and stay a day or two, but the one who was there from 
first to last, and was part of the institute itself, part of its life, we 
might say, and of whom the superintendent, conductor and other 
teachers in the Normal could say: ‘ That teacher is trying to make 
something of himself; that teacher is interested in his work.” This 
would be by far a greater recommendation to us than simply the sex. 
We say here to school officers, and we say it with emphasis, that 
where you find the teacher does not attend the institute, when he can 
attend, you will find the teacher who is dead to progress, one who is 
receding instead of moving forward, one who is teaching for the money 
alone; and the money paid for his work is money, in many instances, 
worse than thrown away, and would much better have been given — 
if it could have been legally done — to the poor of your neighborhood, 
than to have been expended in the way it was. But we are glad to 
notice that the feeling, once so prevalent, that only males should 
teach our schools, is losing ground, and qualifications are now more 
looked at than whether the applicant for the school is an Adam or 
Eve, and we hope in the near future, not sex, but ability and morality 
alone will be what all of our directors ask for when they employ the 
teacher. We do not, by any means, wish to be understood as saying 
that any of our school officers would employ a teacher whom they 
considered morally bad, but that too much stress is placed upon what 
we are satisfied is of minor importance, and the important qualifica- 
tions often lost sight of in their anxiety to procure a male to preside 
over their school. — Iowa Central School Journal. 
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WorpswortH said one day to Charles Lamb, that he considered 
Shakespeare greatly overrated. ‘There is an immensity of trick in 
all Shakespeare wrote,” he said, “and people are taken by it. Now, 
if I had a mind, I could write exactly like Shakspeare.” ‘“ Ah! I see,” 
answered Lamb, quietly, “ it is only the mind that is wanting.” 
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HOW TO COMMENCE SCHOOL. 


First, get a good ready. In this we refer not to the general prepara- 
tion for your vocation, which every true teacher makes, but to the es- 
pecial preparation for this particular day’s work. If possible, visit the 
neighborhood and school-house some days before school is to com- 
mence. If this is not practicable, be sure to be in the school-room 
before any of the scholars, on that eventful first day of school. Ac- 
quaint yourself fully with every nook and cranny of your future do- 
main, and see that all is in just as good order as possible. Sweep the 
floor if necessary; dust the seats; clean off the blackboard; wind the 
clock, if there be one, and set it going right. Lest there should be 
no dusters, rubber or chalk provided, it will be well to take these 
necessary articles with you. If the room is furnished with them, so 
much the better; if not, and you follow this advice, you will thank 
me for it before the day is over. That little bit of chalk in your 
pocket will prove a powerful ally in that first day’s work. You know 
Dr. Hart’s saying: ‘The best school is founded upon chalk.” 

Make the room not only as neat, but as cheery as possible. A glass 
of flowers upon your table will brighten it up wonderfully. If you 
have pictures or mottoes tor the walls, be sure they are in place be- 
fore the first scholar arrives. You know the force of first impressions. 
Be sure to have all your own belongings in proper place and trim — 
the books you will need, pen, ink, pencil paper, ete. These seem 
trivial things to mention, but they are not so. Everything may be 
thrown into confusion by so slight a matter as your having to sharpen 
a lead-pencil when you ought to be doing something else. 

It is of prime importance that you should make the impression upon 
your scholars that you are perfectly ready for whatever is to be done. 
It is a species of ** fore-handedness ” as valuable in a school room out 
west, as upon a farm in Yankee-land. It has a great effect in setting 
a school down to steady work. 

As the children come in, make their acquaintance as naturally and 
pleasantly as possible. Don’t try to “ put on” anything for the oe- 
casion, for children are keen-eyed, and will quickly see through shams 
and despise you for them, but if you have a real hearty desire to be 
friendly with them they will meet you half way. If you can engage 
them in any little service for you, it will help on the acquaintance 
amazingly. Just here let me say that if you have any of that “ dig- 
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nity’ which some people think it necessary for teachers to carry 
around with them in order to keep their scholars at a proper distance 
—well, just put it in your pocket, or keep it out of my school-room, 

Meanwhile, learn as many of the children’s names as possible; make 
it a point to master these names and associate them with the right 
faces as soon as you can. You will never gain complete control of 
your school until you can call each child by name properly and 
promptly. The average boy or girl resents being called “ Bub” or 
“Sis,” and has very little respect for a teacher who can not learn 
names in a reasonable time. “ How can he expect to teach us any- 
thing if he cannot learn such an easy thing himself!” 

At precisely nine o'clock call the school to order. Do it as quietly 
as possible. Ifthe children are all in the school-room, near you, a 
slight tap of the bell, just one, or of the pencil upon the table will 
be sufficient. Right here a suggestion: In all your school work do 
everything with just as little noise as possible. If you wear squeaky 
shoes, or jingle the bell, or pound the desk, or slam the doors, or talk 
loudly or much, you cannot have a quiet, orderly school. 

The children will choose their own seats. Let them do so, and 
make no changes except for very good reasons. Never thwart a child 
when you can avoid it. Some teachers do so seemingly for no other 
reason than to show their authority. ‘“ Verily, they have their re- 
ward.” A feeling of antagonism is aroused which puts the children 
upon one side and the teacher upon the other; thus, at the outset, 
destroying that unity without which no school can be a success. 

If possible, open the exercises with singing. Choose some wide- 
awake Sunday-school song that the children know and in which they 
will join heartily; singing thus together helps to break down any 
wall of partition there may be, and to unify the school. Then read 
a few verses of Scripture, and ask the children to join you in repeating, 
reverently, the Lord’s Prayer. Let the hands be folded during this 
exercise, every head bowed, and every word be spoken clearly and dis- 
tinctly. This method of opening school seems most beautiful and 
appropriate, and outside of the large cities there are few districts 
where objection will be made to it. 

* Shall I make a little speech to my scholars at the beginning? ” 
asks one. That depends. If you are perfectly certain you can make 
a good speech on the occasion and have really something to say, say 
it. But if you have the slightest shadow of doubt concerning your 
ability in this line, leave speech-making to the politician, for children 
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are the most pitiless of critics, and a failure would make you ridicu- 
lous. If you have never tried it, you have no idea how difficult 
speech-making is with two score of bright eyes fastened upon you, 
and a score of matter-of-fact little brains weighing every word in odd 
little balances of their own contriving. They will not appreciate 
your “flights of fancy; should you attempt to “soar up like an 
eagle,” an unsympathetic giggle may bring you “down like a tin cup.” 
And it is equally hazardous to court their favor by comparing your 
pupils to “ lambs of the flock,” doves, or any such objects in natural 
history as poetry and imagination have idealized. Such things are 
apt to suffer at the hands of the children much the same fate which 
Samivel Weller, Sen., meted out to the “ hangel,” in his son’s im- 
mortal valentine. 

However, don’t think I would discourage speech-making; I am only 
warning you against some dangers attending it. 

Not being fluent in speech myself, I have always found that at the 
opening of school, as well as elsewhere, “‘ deeds are better things than 
words are ;” so, instead of telling the children what we propose to do 
we just commence doing it. Now is seen the advantage, the absolute 
necessity, of getting a good ready. 

As this brings us back to our starting point, it seems a good place 
to stop. Another time I may have some more suggestions to make 
upon this subject. — Mary ALLEN West, in Ed. Weekly. 
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HOW SCHOOL WAS OPENED. 


The Webster school house was a crazy looking edifice that stood on 
the corner. It had been painted red once, but that was a long, long 
time since. It was used for all sorts of meetings, musical, religious, 
and political, and this, together with the extraordinary wear and tear 
it received at the hands of the scholars, gave it an utterly woe-begone 
look that is beyond all description. The desks had been cut by knives 
in a way that showed most extraordinary investigating abilities on 
the part of the pupils; they cut names, they bored holes, they made 
vast cavities in the yielding wood, and no one had said them nay. No 
curtains at the windows, no mat at the door, no broom behind the 
door; the stove had a red coat of rust that showed it had endured as 
high a degree of heat, as the three in the Babylonian furnace. But 
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even that did not keep the feet of the scholars warm, for the cold 
winds in winter had as free course underneath, as the pigs in summer, 

The new man was lion-hearted, however. In fact, he had been 
brought up to these things, and to have things of beauty around was 
of no consequence to him. Monday morning came around, and so did 
he, and so did twenty-nine children of all sizes. When the teacher 
arrived he found Bill Webster had brought the key, and had opened 
the temple of learning to the youthful aspirants; that then, and there- 
upon, there had been an immediate rush to enter its portals, and that 
upon gaining the interior a battle had ensued between the said Bill 
and one McGrath, whose father had a brick-yard. The progress of 
this conflict was described in various ways as is common among veri- 
table historians. T'irst, Bill deployed his right wing and then his left, 
but McGrath tried a new pair of boots in the nature of reserves so 
effectually, that he became the victor, and thereby became the admi- 
ration of all the small boys as well as the terror of all the girls. 

Yes, the opening day had been celebrated by a sanguinary conflict. 
The new teacher heard in dismay the news of the terrible encounter. 
Nor was that all that occurred during that memorable morning. The 
stove door had been pried from its hinges and lay on the_floor. 

“Who did that?” 

* Peter Wilson; he’s been a throwing it at Henry Mansfield.” 

“Where is Peter? Fetch him in.” 

Then there was a hole seen in one of the window panes, and from 
some knowledge of the theory of projectiles, the new man came to the 
conclusion that it had been caused by a stone. 

* Who broke that window? ” 

* Bill Webster,” said the children. 

From the best information he could gather, the facts seemed to be 
that Webster delivered a parting shot with a pebble, as he retreated 
to his home, that had come through the window, scattering glass in all 
directions, and affording a fine object lesson on the subject of brittle- 
ness. The new man saw next that the water pail was without a bot- 
tom, and in that condition was over the head and well down the 
shoulders of a small boy who -had difficulty to peer at him over its 
edge. The precise object of thus wearing this important utensil the 
teacher did not stop to ascertain, whether a lunar or solar eclipse was 
to be thus illustrated, as by a novel apparatus. 

“Take off that pail and come here,” he sternly said. 

The boy was unable without help to extricate himself, however. 
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The bottom of the pail was found in one corner, and by ingenuity the 
teacher forced it into its place, tightened the hoops, and bade the boy 
go and fetch it filled with water. 

“ Where shall we go for water? Mr. Clawson (the nearest neigh- 
bor) said he wouldn't have us at his well any more, ‘cause Charley 
Murphy put a frog in it.” 

The names of other well-owners were suggested by some of the pu- 
pils, and so two of his twenty-nine were soon disposed of as water- 
carriers. 

“Take your seats,” and there was a rush made for the desks. 

Now in every school-room there is a post of honor— the best seat 
—and in the Webster school-house it was in one corner. It would 
hold only two pupils, but five essayed the task of getting into it. The 
new man knew the doctrine of incompressibility too well to look on 
unconcerned. 

“Come out, all of you.” 

Then the claims of various students were listened to. One had sat 
there when school closed, another had been there most of the time 
during the summer. Finally, the seat was assigned to Fanny Gaylord 
and Minnie Webster. Then the young man organized a reading class 
in the Fifth reader, and Patrick Henry’s oration was laid out in fine 
style. — N. Y. School Journal. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


1. ‘Training beginners from five to six years of age on combination 
of numbers not exceeding ten, in addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. Begin with counters such as small blocks of wood, shells, 
corn, beans, or pebbles, and use them for two or three months, until 
the pupils canmake the combinations without the aid of objects. 
[Grube Method. | 

2. After from three to six months, extend the combinations to 20. 

3. Teach figures, and the forms of written arithmetic, in connection 
with the mental work. 

4. Children under ten years of age should be limited to operations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, in order to se- 
cure accuracy and readiness. Problems and analysis come properly 
when the reasoning faculties are more developed. 
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5. If a text-book is used by the pupils, omit all puzzling and com- 
plicated problems, and all questions involving large numbers. 

6. After the first year, teach decimals in connection with whole 
numbers, at least to the extent of adding and subtracting, and of mul- 
tiplying and dividing them by whole numbers. Limit: first step, 
tenths, second, hundredths; third, thousandths. 

7. In the second and third years, teach common fractions, limited 
mainly to halves, thirds, fourths, ete., to twelfths. Ilustrate simple 
operations in the four rules by means of apples, crayons, or lines upon 
the blackboard. 

8. Use the blackboard yourself for the purpose of giving explana- 
tions or models of methods. 

9% Drill your pupils at the board, sending up one-half the class 
while the other half is engaged in slate work. Give both divisions 
the same exercises, and insist on good figures and neat work. 

10. Give frequent drills in addition, —the operation in which more 
mistakes are made than in any other. 

11. Fix every new operation, or principle, by long-continued and 
frequently-repeated drill. 

12. Do not take more than one hour a day for arithmetic. 

3. Depend mainly upon slate and blackboard drill in school, rather 
than upon problems to be worked at home. 

14. Seldom assign home-lessons in arithmetic. 

15. Accuracy is vastly more important than rapidity. 

16. Mental operations should, in general, precede written arithme- 
tic. Later, the two should be taken together. 

17. The essential operations in arithmetic, which all pupils should 
understand, are the four rules, common and decimal fractions, the 
tables of weights and measures, and interest. All the rest of the text- 
book may be omitted without much loss by all but high school pupils. 

18. A great deal that passes in school books under the name of arith- 
metic consists largely of schoolmasters’ exercises, of neither practical 
nor disciplinary value.-—Joun Swett, én National Journal of Ed. 





CHILDREN do not reach perfection at a single bound; the patience 
and care which a teacher has to exercise in the right discipline of a 
large school, is scarcely realized by the average citizen. 
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Eprson’s Earty Lire.— This remarkable inventor, of whom the 
the public has recently heard so much, is still a young man, having 
been born in 1847, at Milan, Erie county, Ohio. His mother was of 
Scotch parentage, but born in Massachusetts; she was finely educated, 
literary and ambitious, and had been a teacher in Canada. Young 
Edison’s only schooling came from his mother, who taught him spell- 
ing, reading, writing, and arithmetic. He lost his mother in 1862, 
but his father,a man of vigorous constitution, is still living, aged 
seventy-four. When he was seven years old, his parents removed to 
Port Huron, Michigan. The boy disliked mathematics, but was fond 
of reading, and before he was twelve years old had read the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” Hume’s “ England,” and Gibbon’s “ Rome.” He early 
took to the railroad, and became a newsboy on the Grand Trunk line, 
running into Detroit. Here he had access to a library, which he un- 
dertook to read through; but, after skimming over many hundred 
miscellaneous books, he adopted the plan of select reading on subjects 
of interest to him. Becoming interested in chemistry, he bought 
some chemicals, and fixed up a laboratory in one of the cars. An un- 
fortunate combustion of phosphorus one day came near setting fire to 
the train, and the consequence was that the conductor kicked the 
whole thing out. He had obtained the exclusive right to sell papers 
on the road, and employed four assistants; but, not satisfied with this, 
he bought a lot of second-hand type, and printed on the cars a little 
paper of his own, called the Grand Trunk Herald. Getting acquainted 
with the telegraph operators along the road, he took a notion to be- 
come an operator himself. In his lack of means and opportunities, he 
resorted to the expedient of making his own apparatus at home. A 
piece of stove wire, insulated by bottles, was made to do service as the 
line-wire. The wire for his electro-magnets he wound with rags, and 
in a similar way perserved until he had the crude elements of a tele- 
graph; but the electricity being wanting, and as he could not buy a 
a battery, he tried rubbing the fur of cats’ backs, but says that elee- 
tricity from this source was a failure for telegraphic purposes. — Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


Ser 4 Goop Exampie.— The first, and perhaps the most potent 
influence determining the career of our children, is our own conduct. 
We have little reason, and no right to expect them to act better than 
we give them an example. If we are hasty, violent, unreasonable, in- 
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temperate, or profane in our speech, careless in our habits, impure in 
our lives, we have every reason to expect that our children will grow 
up to be like us. Nay, we may properly fear that they will make bad 
haste to distance us on the evil road; for experience, and the terror of 
the law. and a wholesome restraint from society, keep us somewhat in 
check. To the child, all these things are wanting. Think of the 
effect on a boy of seeing his father in a rough-and-tumble fight, or of 
hearing him threaten to kill a neighbor, perhaps a member of his own 
family! This is the kind of education too many children have who 
are growing up to be your fellow citizens and mine, and whom some 
reckless demagogue will try to persnade ought to be at the top of 
society. Think of the influence on a child of habitual coarseness, 
harshness, and the want of self-control in those who stand to him as 
his types of men and women! Let it never pass out of our thought; 
let it cling to us and haunt us day by day, that our children are de- 
riving a large and formative part of their education from our daily 
manners, and especially from the tone of our daily life. The spirit 
that rules us creates the spirit that rules them. — Mev. J. M. Atwood. 
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Hints To TrEAcHErs. — Have a clear, well defined idea of the kind 
of aschool you want. Have in mind an imaginary model school, but 
do not be discouraged if you fail many times before you attain this; 
each day’s determined work will bring it nearer. Teach pupils how 
to study. Teach them how to get from a book the thoughts which 
it contains. Much time is wasted in getting ready for work. Too 
often when you enter the room there is the appearanee of getting 
ready for inspection. Teach pupils to attend to business; to do the 
work assigned them at the proper time, and to do one thing at a time. 
In hearing recitations, be interested yourself; be enthusiastic; have a 
soul in the work. If you are obliged to punish, do it out of school. 
If anything unpleasant has occurred during the day between the 
teacher and any of the pupils, never allow the school to close without 
dropping some pleasant word, which will cause all to leave the room 
with good feeling. Cultivate in pupils, as far as possible, self-respect 
and self-government. Never attempt to ferret out mischief without 
certainty of success; better let it pass than fail in the attempt. In 
governing your school, do not lower yourself to the level of your 
pupils, but always be dignified and gentlemanly in your deportment. 
in all the little things that pertain to the government of your school, 
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thus silently and imperceptibly lifting them up into a higher man- 
hood. 





A Miscurevous Turory.— There is, at present, in the line of edu- 
cation, a certain powerful influence at work, which has already done 
much mischief, and will do more, if not speedily checked. This new 
fangled theory has boldly declared war against time-honored principles 
and systems, based on the experience of the wise and the good of all 
ages; promises to the young an education in half the time required 
for the same purpose in older institutions; dispenses with all whole- 
some discipline as a relic of barbarous ages; but imparts in reality a 
miserable smattering of knowledge. Superficiality, feebleness of mind, 
and a lamentable unfitness for grappling successfully with the reali- 
ties of life and the intricacies of science, are the necessary results of 
this ruinous system. As the present is the full development of the 
past, and contains, at the same time, the germ of the future, so every 
higher branch of study throws light on the cognate lower one, and 
prepares, at the same time, the way for mastering the next higher 
branch. The student who can go only one or two years to school, 
should not try to graduate; he should master those subjects which he 
takes up. By so doing, he disciplines his mind, and prepares himself 
for mastering higher branches by private study. — Pres. Denver Col- 


lege, Ind. 


EncouraGe Goop Reaprnc.— Parents cannot be too vigilant in 
caring for the reading of their children. Teachers, also, can largely 
influence the reading of their pupils. Oftentimes a reference to a book 
by the teacher will cause a whole class to read it. Children should 
be encouraged to have a good book where it can be taken up at odd 
moments. If teachers generally would devote a part of each Friday 
afternoon to an exercise in which the pupils should give a short ac- 
connt of what they have been reading during the week, it would help. 
implant a love for a better class of literature. Of course, this implies 
thought and care on the part of the teacher, since no teacher can im- 
plant a love for good reading unless he enjoys it himself. Let a per- 
son acquire a taste for good reading in early life, and the longer he 
lives the greater his desire for the acquisition of knowledge. —- H. M. 
Harrington, Supt. Pub. Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE oF THE CouNTRY. —If there is any estab- 
lished law of national life, it is that patriotism depends greatly on the 
assimilation of the population by the native language. The Germany 
of Europe at once puts in operation the German school to naturalize 
Alsace and Lorraine. This experiment has been tested in three re- 
markable instances in the United States: In the old Holland-Dutch 
region of New York, the German counties of Pennsylvania, and the 
French department of Louisiana. In each of these localities the com- 
mon people retained their “ mother tongue” far into the present cen- 
tury, to the evident disadvantage of all concerned. The people thus 
shut up in the prison of a foreign language, grew slowly in their ap- 
prehension of American institutions. The districts where this state 
of education prevailed in the north, were the dark spots during the 
war, and are still half a century behind the English-school portions 
of the country in vital American citizenship. This republic welcomes 
all Germany to its shores; but on the condition that the German is 
content to die, and rise again an American, at least in his children, 
The English is the language of this republic, and is to be made so in 
the public schools. We look upon this polyglot system of instruction 
as on some other western crazes—the delusion of an imperfectly as- 
similated community, which will die of its own weight ere another 
generation. — National Journal of Education. 


nen 


NEWSPAPERS IN Scuoots.—The introduction of newspapers, in 
higher classes, two or three times during the week, would add to the 
interest of the pupils, and would assist much in opening to them the 
wide world around them. Then, too, the very errors that more fre- 
quently creep into type in newspapers than in more carefully printed 
books, could be made to teach their lessons. One of the very success- 
ful teachers of English grammar is said to devote an hour or two every 
week to the detection of grammatical and typographical errors in 
newspapers, and his pupils take greater interest in this than in almost 
any other feature of their exercises or studies. — C. A. Morey, Prin. 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
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EpvucaTION is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of 
the recruiting sergeant. — Edward Everett. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Q. The county board, on petition, set some land from one town 
into another, thinking thereby to transfer it from one school district 
to another. Was this the effect? 

A. No; a county board has nothing to do with school districts. 
The district embraces in law precisely the same territory that it did 
before, but by change of town lines has become a joint district. 

Q. The town board ordered an alteration of a district, to take effect 
on the 8th of December; some think that though this is forbidden, it 
will take effect the 1st of April. Is this a correct view ? 

A. No, the order is void on its face. It is of no force, and will 
have no force at any future time. 

Q. A certain district had no officers; a person was requested to act 
as clerk and call a meeting; he did so, and a few voters assembled and 
transacted business; may it be regarded as legal ? 

A. Certainly not; there is no way in which a district that has lost 
its organization can hold a lawful meeting, except under a call from 
the town board, as provided in section 419, new code — section 4, old 
code. 

Q. If the anuual meeting is held at an illegal time, can money law- 
fully be paid to a teacher hired after such a meeting ? 

A. The illegality of the meeting does not extend to the hiring of a 
teacher afterwards. If anew member of the board was illegally elect- 
ed, that can be set right by appointment. The board would continue 
to perform its duties, as far as it had the means. The district should 
have a special meeting. 

Q. Can the district decide as to the grade of certificate a teacher 
must hold who is to be employed in the school ? 

A. It has no such power. It can only say whether a male or female 
teacher shall be employed. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


Q. We voted for director: “Green” had 3 votes and “ Duxbury” 
3; but it was claimed that the chairman could not vote unless there 
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was a tie, and so his vote was struck out and Green declared elected, 
Was this right? 

A. No; the chairman had the same right to vote as any body, 
There was no election. If the town clerk now appoints a director, it 
will settle the matter in a proper way. 

Q. On the first ballot, one “ Sugden” received 9 votes and “ J. Phil- 
lips” 6. There being two Sugden’s present, the chair granted another 
ballot, when “ W. Sugden” received 9 notes, the minority refusing to 
vote, and claiming that Phillips was elected. Which was elected? 

A. Sugden; the second ballot was proper, and made it clear that 
Sugden was the choice of the meeting. & 

Q. The clerk being absent, the treasurer elect could not file an ap- 
proved bond in season; did the office become vacant ? 

A. Yes, in the eye of the law. The law supposes he might have 
gone to the clerk, though out of the district, or have written to him. 
He can be appointed, without trouble, it is presumed. 

(). Our treasurer was set out of the district into another. Is he 
still treasurer ? 

A. No; the office is vacant. He can be appointed to office in the 
district where he now lives; do you imagine he can hold office also in 
a district where he does not live? 

(). Can I, as clerk, order books and keep them for the scholars, at 
cost ? 

A. If the district has authorized the board to purchase, and the 
board wish you to keep and furnish the books, as wanted, it will be 
entirely proper for you to do so; if not, you had better have nothing 
to do with them (see sec. 501, new code). 

(). Can a treasurer elect who fails to file his bond in ten days, and 
whom one of the board refuses to appoint, be appointed by the town 
clerk? a 

A. It would not be unlawful; whether it would be advisable, would 
depend on circumstances. 


THE DISTRICT BOARD. 


(). If a district votes not to use a certain geography, can the board 
adopt it? 

A. The vote has no legal force; the board is not bound by it, but it 
might be discreet not to disregard it. 

(). If a districtvotes to have a male teacher, and then a call is issued 
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for a special meeting to reconsider, but the board meanwhile hires a 
male teacher, is the hiring lawful? 

A. It must be so considered. It might or might not be discourte- 
ous to those asking the special meeting, but a board is not bound to 
await such delays. 

Q. Would a board be sustained that should suspend a pupil for 
not bringing written excuses for absence, as required by rule? What 
are the decisions? 

A. The courts sustain school boards in enforcing rules that are 
really necessary to the carrying on of the school. They probably 
would not allow a board to insist on regular attendance as a condi- 
tion of remaining in the school, because it would be deemed an in- 
fringement upon the natural rights of the parent. And it may be 
doubted, therefore, if exclusion from school would be sustained for the 
reason you mention. 

(). Is a board liable for buying books for the school, if not authorized 
by the district, if it furnishes them to the pupils at cost, and is not 
requested to buy them, by the publisher? 

A. There may be no absolute violation of the letter of the law, but 
it might be deemed contrary to its spirit; and why should they assume 
an authority which the district, if it likes the policy, can confer upon 
them at its pleasure? 

Q). The district appointed a building committee, which included the 
board; the board say they have the decision of matters; how is it? 

A. The board is the building committee, under the law (sec. 434, 
new code). Other persons may be designated by the district to ad- 
vise, to procure plans, etc., but not to decide matters, or make con- 


tracts, or to overule the board in so doing. 

Q. The district voted 8 months school; the board continued the 
school 9; was it lawful — who foots the bill for the extra month? 

A. The board had no authority to extend the term; but if the peo- 
ple used the services of the teacher thus continued, they will have to 
pay for them. The time to object to a stretch of power by a board is 
at the time it begins, and not after having acquiesced in it until it has 
ended. 

(). The clerk and director hired a teacher without consulting the 
treasurer, who had not qualified; was the action valid? 

A. As a general principle, the first business of the board in case of 
vacancy is to have it filled. The board would not be justified in tak- 
ing advantage of a vacancy, to accomplish some purpose of their own, 
nor in acting hastily while the treasurer elect was obtaining his bonds- 
man. I cannot answer more definitely without a further knowledge 
of circumstances. 
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DECISION BY THE SUPREME COURT. 


The importance of the decision given below is such that we print it in full, It 
will settle a question upon which there has been uncertainty of opinion, and 
serve to strengthen materially the discipline and good order of our public 
schools. 

It will be noted, that besides sustaining very clearly the power of the teacher, 
when necessary, to suspend a pupil from the school, the Court sets forth, in go 
many words, that “the law gives the teacher power, in proper cases, to inflict 
corporal punishment upon refractory pupils. — Eprs. 


AUGUST TERM, 1878. 


The State of Wisconsin, ev vel, AUSTIN E. BURPEE, Respondent, vs. R. W. Bur. 

TON, Appellant. 

The relator is a resident of the city of Janesville, and the defendant is the 
principal in charge of the High School (so called) in that city. 

The relator presented his affidavit to the circuit court, in which he stated and 
charged in substance, that on the 13th of December, 1877, the defendant, with- 
out lawful authority or right, and without legal or reasonable excuse, and con. 
trary to the known wishes of the relator, suspended and expelled from said 
school, the relator’s son, George, ‘aged about sixteen years, who had theretofore 
been a pupil therein; that the defendant has refused, and still does refuse, to ad- 
mit the said George as a pupil in the school; that such refusal is in violation of 
law and of any authority vested in the defendant, which refusal is greatly to the 
injury and damage of the relator and George; and that they both made demand 
of the defendant, on the 19th of the same month, that he readmit George as a 
pupil, but the defendant refused to comply with such demand. 

It is further stated in the affidavit that George is a fit and proper person to be 
received as a pupil, and that there is ample room for him in the school, and 
ample facilities for his retention and accommodation as a pupil. Also that the 
specific cause for the suspension is unknown to the relator, except the defendant 
informed him that it was “general bad conduct” of his son. The relator de- 
nies the truth of the charge, and avers that the conduct of his son did not war- 
rant his suspension, or justify the defendant in his refusal to readmit him. 

On this affidavit (which stands for a petition or relation) the court awarded an 
alternative writ of mandamus, commanding the defendant forthwith to admit 
and receive George as a pupil in said school, or show cause to the contrary on a 
day therein named. The writ was duly issued and served on the defendant, and 
is dated the 19th of the same month. 

To this writ the defendant made return, in which he admits that he suspended 
George from the privileges of the school for continued misconduct, persisted in 
by him after patient, kind, and friendly advice by his teachers to abstain there- 
from, to the great injury and demoralization of his class and other pupils in the 
school. The return contains numerous specifications of disobedient and dis- 
orderly conduct, which it is unnecessary to state in detail. The action of the 
defendant after the suspension of George, and the terms upon which he can ob- 
tain readmission to the school are stated in the return as follows: 

“That his suspension from the privileges of the said High School was reported 
to the Board of Education, of the city of Janesville, on the said 13th day of 
December, A. D., 1877, in writing, specifying the name of the said George L. 
Burpee, the pupil suspended, the character and date of the offenses for which 
the suspension was made, the date of the suspension, and other relevant infor- 
mation relating to the said suspension, and the said Board of Education did, on 
the said 13th day of December, 1877, and on the 20th day of December, 1877, 
and continually since said suspension, approve, ratify, and sanction the same, 
and order said suspension continued. 

‘That on the same day of said suspension this defendant, R. W. Burton, did 
also give immediate notice of said suspension to Austin E. Burpee, the parent 
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and father of the said George L. Burpee, the said suspended pupil, specifying 
the name of the suspended pupil, the character and date of the offenses, for 
which he was suspended, the date of suspension, and other relevant information 
in relation to said suspeénsion.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * * 

“That had the said George L. Burpee shown any desire or disposition to com- 
ply with the rules and regulations aforesaid, adopted by said Board of Educa- 
tion, he would not have been suspended. 

“And this defendant avers upon information and belief, that when the said 
George L. Burpee manifests and expresses regret for his aforesaid misconduct 
and behavior as a pupil of said High School, and makes a sincere promise of 
future good conduct, and by complying with the reasonable rules adopted by 
said Board of Education. he can be readmitted as a pupil in said High School; 
and this defendant as teacher and superintendent of the same will, on such 
terms, be glad to have him readmitted as a pupil in said High School. 

“But his readmission without any excuse for his past misconduct aforesaid, 
or any promise for any better or different behavior in the future will be of no 
benefit to him, but an injury, and will tend directly and speedily to the subver- 
sion of all rules and regulations for the good order and government of said 
school, and to the utter destruction of the High Schoo! itself.” 

The relator interposes the following demurrer to the return: 

“The relator, Austin E. Burpee, demurs to the return and answer of said R. 
W. Burton to the alternative writ of mandamus, for insufficiency in not stating 
facts sufficient to show that the relator is not entitled to the peremptory writ 
prayed for. 

“Also that said return is defective and insufficient in not setting forth the 
rules referred to, and in not stating the time when said rules were violated, and 
how and wherein violated, and also in not stating that said several rules were all 
and each known to said George L. Burpee, before the alleged violation of the 
same. Also that said return is not. verified. Also that it does not appear by 
said return or answer that the expulsion of said Burpee was at all necessary to 
the good order and government of said school.” 

After argument of the demurrer, the court made the following order: 

“This matter came on to be heard on the return and answer of said defendant 
to the alternative writ issued herein, the relator having demurred thereto, and 
after hearing Jno, Winans in support of said demurrer, and J. R. Bennett, Esq., 
in opposition, and the court being sufliciently advised, ordered: That the de- 
murrer to said return be and is sustained, with leave to issue a peremptory man- 
damus according to the prayer of the petition.” 

All of the proceedings from the filing of the return to the final order, inclu- 
sive, were had on the 22d of December, 1877. 

The defendant has appealed to this court from the above order. 

Lyon, J. The power of the board of education to suspend a pupil from the 
privileges of the school under its charge, and even to expel him, for persistent 
misconduct, is freely conceded by the learned counsel for the relator. That the 
acts of misconduct charged against the relator’s son in the defendant’s return 
to the alternative writ of mandamus, furnish suflicient grounds for suspending 
him, we cannot doubt. And moreover, if he was lawfully suspended, no suffi- 
cient grounds of restoration were stated in the affidavit for the writ. Indeed, 
the return shows affirmatively that he has not placed himself in a position to en- 
title him to restoration. 

On the argument of the appeal, cotinsel informed us that the learned circuit 
judge held that the defendant has no power to suspend a pupil for any cause, 
such power being vested by law exclusively in the board of education, and that 
the demurrer to the return was sustained on that ground. Whether the defend- 
ant has such power of suspension, and if so, whether it was properly exercised 
in the present case, are the controlling questions to be determined on this appeal. 

While the principal or teacher in charge of a public school is subordinate to 
the school board or board of education of his district or city, and must enforce 
rules and regulations adopted by the board for the government of the school, 
and execute all its lawful orders in that behalf, he does not derive all his power 
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and authority in the school and over his pupils from the affirmative action of 
the board. He stands for the time being zn loco parentis to his pupils, and be. 
cause of that relation he must necessarily exercise authority over them in many 
things concerning which the board may have remained silent. In the school, 
as in the family, there exists on the part of the pupils the obligation of obedi- 
ence to lawful commands, subordination, civil deportment, respect for the rights 
of other pupils, and fidelity to duty. These obligations are inherent in any 
proper school system, and constitute, so to speak, the common law of the school. 
Every pupil is presumed to know this law and is subject to it, whether it has or 
has not been re-enacted by the district board in form of written rules and regu. 
lations. Indeed, it would seem impossible to frame rules which could cover all 
cases of insubordination and all acts of vicious tendency which the teacher is 
liable to encounter daily and hourly. 

The teacher is responsible for the discipline of his school, and for the progress, 
conduct, and deportment of his pupils. It is his imperative duty to maintain 
good order, and to require of his pupils a faithful performance of their duties. 
If he fails to do so, he is unfit for his position. To enable him to discharge 
these duties effectually, he must necessarily have the power to enforce prompt 
obedience to his lawful commands. For this reason the law gives him the power, 
in proper cases, to inflict corporal punishment upon refractory pupils. But 
there are cases of misconduct for which such punishment is an inadequate 
remedy. If the offender is incorrigible, suspension or expulsion is the only 
adequate remedy. In general, no doubt, the teacher should report a case of that 
kind to the proper board for its action in the first instance, it no delay will 
necessarily result from that course prejudicial to the best interests of the school. 
But the conduct of the recusant pupil may be such that his presence in the 
school for a day or an hour may be disastrous to the discipline of the school, 
and even to the morals of the other pupils. In such a case, it seems absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the school that the teacher should have the power to 
suspend the offender at once from the privileges of the school; and he must 
necessarily decide for himself whether the case requires that remedy. If he 
suspends the pupil, he should promptly report his action and his reasons there. 
for, to the proper board. It will seldom be necessary for the teacher in charge 
of a district school to exercise this power, because usually he can communicate 
readily with the district board, and obtain the direction and order of the board 
in the matter. But where the government of a public school is vested in a 
board of education (as in the present case) with a more numerous membership 
than district boards, and which holds stated meetings for the transaction of 
business, the facilities for speedy communication with the board may be greatly 
decreased, and more time must usually elapse before the board can act upon a 
complaint of the teacher. In those schools the occasions which require the 
action of the teacher in the first instance will occur more frequently than in the 
district schools, We conclude, therefore, that the teacher has, in a proper case, 
the inherent power to suspend a pupil from the privileges of his school, unless 
he has been deprived of the power by the affirmative action of the proper board. 

In the present case, we think that the acts of misconduct alleged against the 
relator’s son in the return to the alternative writ, were of a character which jus- 
tified the defendant in suspending him temporarily, without the previous order 
of the board of education. Although, for the purposes of this appeal, the speci- 
fications of misconduct contained in the return are admitted by the demurrer, 
we abstain from setting them out here because it might be unjust to the relator 
and his son to spread those specifications upon our records before there has been 
an opportunity to controvert them. 

It is believed that the conclusions we have reached in this case are in accord 
with the uniform rulings of the department of public instruction on kindred 
questions. The decisions by that department of questions within its jurisdic- 
tion are entitled to great weight, and should never be overruled by the courts 
unless clearly contrary to law. 

Certain special grounds of demurrer are assigned, but we do not deem it 
necessary to pass upon them. If any of them are well assigned, leave should 
have been given to amend the return in the particulars wherein it is defective. 
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Such leave would have been given, doubtless, had the ruling of the circuit court 
been based upon the special grounds assigned. 

It follows from the foregoing views that the circuit court erred in sustaining 
the demurrer to the return. 

We have grave doubts whether the writ of mandamus can issue in any case 
to the teacher in charge of a public school to compel him to reinstate a sus- 
pended pupil, but have concluded to leave that question undetermined on this 
appeal. We however suggest to counsel for the relator the question whether, in 
case the averment in the return is true that the board of education has ratified 
and confirmed the act complained of, the whole matter has not passed beyond 
the control of the defendant; and whether the writ can now go to any person or 
body other than the board ? 

We may be permitted to add in conclusion, that our system of public schools 
necessarily involves the most delicate relations between parents and children on 
one side, and the school authorities on the other, and controversies must fre- 
quently arise, growing out of the enforcement of school discipline. These con- 
troversies relating, as they usually do, to the control, management, and correction 
of pupils, are apt to have their origin in wounded parental feelings, and are 
frequently prosecuted with much bitterness. It is cause for congratulation that 
so few of these controversies appear in the courts. Most of them are deter- 
mined by the superintendent of public instruction, whose decisions are almost 
invariably acquiesced in. This result is due to the ability and good judgment 
of the gentlemen who have severally filled the high office for a long series of 
years; aided, as we doubt not many of them have been, by the valuable counsels 
of the present learned and able assistant superintendent, who has long served 
in that position, greatly to the benefit of the State. We regret that this unfortu- 
nate controversy could not have been adjusted in the same manner. 

The order of the circuit court is reversed, and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings according to law. 
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Tue foilowing account of the late Exhibit of the Public Schools of Walworth 
County, was prepared by Fred. W. Isham, the County Superintendent, and pub- 
lished in the INDEPENDENT, of Elkhorn: — 

Now that the County Fair is over, and the premiutnms have been awarded, it 
may not be amiss to say a word or two in relation to the Educational Exhibit. 
At a teacher’s meeting held at Elkhorn in January last, the superintendent called 
the attention of teachers to the matter of a school exhibit at the County Fair. A 
committee was appointed to consider and report, and the County Superintendent 
was requested to lay the matter before the executive committee of the Agricul- 
tural Society. As a result, the society admitted school work to a place in the 
premium list, and allowed $25 to be offered in premiums. When the premium 
list had been arranged and announced, only about six weeks of the school year 
remained, in which the graded schools could prepare work for the exhibit. The 
time being so limited, the plan met with a good deal of opposition, and only 
part of the schools prepared work. No doubt all of the schools would have 
taken hold of the work, had there been a fair amount of time, and the proper 
season of the year. The work should be prepared toward the close of the winter 
term, when the schools are full, and the classes well advanced. In the country, 
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the schools were composed largely of small scholars, and the work was of ne ces. 
sity simple, elementary work. Specific directions were sent by the County Su. 
perintendent to each teacher, in regard to the preparation of work; and later on, 
questions were prepared and sent, for both the graded and country school exam. 
inations. These examinations were held on the same day in all the schools; 
and the work seni into the Superintendent’s office, where it was arranged, classi- 
fied, and bound in volumes. The exhibit was assigned to one of the best places 
in Floral Hall, and received its full share of notice from the visitors at the Fair. 
The collection of Pressed Flowers, prepared by the pupils of the Elkhorn High 
School, and the work in Inventive Drawing by the several departments of the 
Whitewater schools, were especially excellent. Probably the finest work in Map 
Drawing from any school in thejwhole exhibit, was from the Troy Lakes school. 
A majority of the first premiums for High School work were awarded to Elk- 
horn; for Grammar School work, to Lyons; for Intermediate work, to Darien. 
Whitewater carried away all the first premiums in Linear Drawing. 

The premiums for country school work were awarded as follows: 

Best and largest collection from any one school, Troy Lakes, $2; second best, 
Gott district, Lyons, diploma. ‘ 

Best papers in Arithmetic, Gott district, Lyons, $1; second best, Troy Lakes, 
diploma. 

Best papers in Grazimar, Gott district, Lyons, $1; second best, Troy Lakes, 
diploma. 

Best Penmanship, by pupils under twelve years of age, Topping Corners, $1; 
second best, Brick Church 8. H., Walworth, diploma. 

Best Maps of Wisconsin, Troy Lakes, $1; second best, Gardner’s Prairie, 
diploma. 

Best Maps of Walworth County, by pupils over twelve years of age, Troy 
Lakes, $1; second best, Traver district, Linn, diploma. 

Best set of same by pupils under twelve years of age, Richmond Centre, $1; sec- 
ond best, Gott District, Lyons, diploma. 

The committee consisting of Prof. S. S. Rockwood, Mrs. William Stewart, 
and Miss Emma Waters, with A. H, Allyn, Clerk of District No. 7, Delavan, as 
umpire, devoted about six hours to a very careful and thorough examination of 
the exhibit. The results, so far as the country schools are concerned, were very 
satisfactory; the competition will prove an excellent stimulus to better work in 
in these schools. As regards graded schools, the plan was but partially success- 
ful; we hope that in the coming year all the village schools may be induced to 
compete, and that some serious drawbacks that existed this year, may be removed. 
Next year we want to see better premiums offered, the competion more general 
throughout all the schools, more time to prepare the work, and hence better pre- 
paration. The matter is no longer an experiment; and the teachers of Walworth 
County are to be credited with having taken the initiatory step in presenting 
educational work, systematically arranged, at county fairs in Wisconsin. 


Tue following excellent instructions to teachers of the public schools of 
Beloit, were adopted by the School Board of that city, February 18, 1877. They 
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were amended, as will be seen, in June last. We should be glad to learn from 
some member of the Board, or from the principal of the High School, what 
effect this scheme for the examinations of the pupils has upon the work of the 
schools. The committee referred to in the article consisted of T. L. Wright, the 
Superintendent, and Prof. T. C. Chamberlin: — 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of examinations, beg leave 
to report that they have had the subject under consideration, and offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions as embodying their conclusions: 

1. Examinations should have for their chief object the culture and profit of 
the pupil. 

2. Subordinately, they may be made the means of classification and gradation, 
and a guide to the teacher. 

3. Examinations are not intended to be used as an intellectual whip with which 
to enforce diligence in study, thereby rendering them a source of terror to timid 
and nervous pupils. 

4, Sufficient importance should be attached to them to draw out the full 
capacity and requirements of the pupil, thereby rendering them a source of im- 
portant mental discipline; but great care should be exercised lest they be unduly 
magnified, and the pupil be overcome by the stress of the occasion, to his mental 
and physical damage. 

5. To this end, as well as to that of justice, classification and gradation should 
not depend wholly upon examinations, but largely upon the daily record of the 
pupil. 

6. It is recommended that a definite ratio between the daily standing and the 
results of examination be fixed upon, by which the two may be combined to give 
the true standing of the pupil; and that upon this basis all gradation and classi- 
fication shall be made, and not solely upon the results of examination. 

7. The examination should be of essentially the same character as the work 
upon which the examination is had. If the daily recitations have been wholly 
oral, the examinations should be so likewise. Written examinations should be 
preceded by written recitations, 

8. The value of written examinations is fully endorsed; but great care should 
be taken that they are not too prolonged, especially with pupils unused to con- 
tinuous writing. 

9. Examinations may be partially written, in all grades capable of writing, if 
proper discretion as to their length and character is exercised. 

10. Deficiencies in one study should not affect the standing in others. Errors 
in spelling or penmanship should be marked simply as such, and should not 
depreciate the standing in any other subject, though the errors may occur in the 
paper on that subject. 

11. It is recommended that so far as practicable, the examinations of the’pupils 
of the two grammar schools be identical for the year previous to their admis- 
sion to the advanced grammar class. 

At a meeting of the School Board, held June 15, 1878, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

Resolved, That the board offer the following additional suggestions to teachers 


in relation to the standing, gradation, and classification of pupils. 
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1. The standard of maximum excellence should be 100. 

2. The standing for each month should be ascertained by combining (1) the 
daily standing during the month, (2) the examination standing, and (8) the ac. 
quired capabilities of the pupil at the close of the month. The daily examina. 
tion standings may be obtained in the usual methods, and need no explanation, 
In'marking the acquired capabilities of a pupil, the amount of improvement, 
the capacity for acquisition shown, and the fitness for advancement, in connec. 
tion with a general estimate of the work of the pupil, are to be considered. The 
mark under this head is intended to represent the teacher’s best judgment of the 
sum total of the pupil’s acquisitions, independently of the daily and examina. 
tion standing, and is intended to correct and compensate their defects. 

3. For the present, it is recommended that these three markings have equal 
weight in determining the standing of the pupil. 

4, The term standing shall be ascertained by combining (1) the average 
monthly standing, (2) the term examination standing, and (3) the marking for 
the acquired capabilities at the close of the term, giving each equal weight. 

5. The standing for this year should be determined in a similar manner by 
combining (1) the average term standing, (2) the yearly examination standing, 
and (3) the marking upon the acquired capacity at the close of the year. 

6. Gradation and classification should be based upon the standing as thus de- 
termined. 

%. The principal is recommended to take such mensures as may be necessary 
to secure, as far as possible, uniformity of marking. 





EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 


Several applications from foreign governments have been made for the arti- 
cles of our educational exhibit at the Paris Exhibition, to be placed on permanent 
deposit in the pedagogical libraries or museums of these governments. Super- 
intendent Philbrick, director of the United States section of education at Paris, 
writes: “It is my hope that the greater part of the materials of the Exhibition 
will be given for these purposes, and especially the books and the scholars’ 
work. And I would say that, in my judgment, France has the first claim for 
these gifts, Japan and England coming next in order. 

The school board of Milwaukee have resolved to place their contribution to 
the exhibit from this state at the disposal of Superintendent Philbrick, to be do- 
nated, in the name of the city, to such governments as desire them, and as he 
shall deem best for the purposes mentioned in the applications from these gov- 
ernments. The President of the Board, Joshua Stark, Esq., says: “ We think 
the scholars’ work presented in the Milwaukee exhibit, will be of more utility 
for the purposes of information and comparison, in Europe, than at home.” 

After consultation with the Governor, who paid the expenses of the prepara- 
tion and transportation of the articles furnished by the Department of Public 
Instruction for the Paris Exhibition, the State Superintendent has decided to 
present these articles, through Superintendent Philbrick, to the French Govern- 
ment to be placed on exhibition in the Pedagogical Museum of the “ Palais 
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Royal” in Paris. With the consent of the authorities of the State University 
and of the State Normal Schools, the scholars’ work and other articles furnished 
the State Superintendent last spring for this exhibit, will be made a portion of 
the donation from Wisconsin. 





EDITORIAL. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY. 


The National Bureau of Education, at Washington, has lately issued a circu- 
lar, giving information on the subject of the Training of Teachers in Germany. 
It is a document of great interest, especially to those in this country, who are 
desirous of securing well qualified teachers for our public schools. It furnishes 
an opportunity to compare, intelligently, the operations of the Normal School 
system, adopted in this state, and in other portions of the union, with those of 
the same system which exists uniformly in all the states of the German Empire. 
There Normal Schools have been maintained over one hundred and seventy-five 
years, and sufficient time has elapsed to test the correctness of the principles 
and methods on which they are organized and managed. Germany supports 
two grades of institutions for preparing teachers,—one for the elementary 
schools, similar to our common schools; and the other for the secondary schools, 
which embraces most of the work performed in our high schools and colleges. 
Last year, one hundred and sixty-eight teachers’ seminaries of the first grade 
were in operation; and eighteen universities gave special instruction to their 
students fitting themselves to teach in the secondary schools. 

Let us first examine the preparation which the teachers of this latter grade 
are obliged to make. After they leave the elementary schools, they enter the 
gymnasiums, where they spend nine years in close study of all the branches 
taught therein. After passing a careful examination in these branches, they are 
admitted to the regular universities of the empire, where they are required to 
remain three years. During this time, they continue the studies in their own 
language, and in the ancient languages, including the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew; 
in the mathematics and the natural sciences; in geography and history; and in 
the Christian religion. Besides these, they pursue in these universities a full 
course of pedagogy, usually presented in lectures. ‘The subjects of the lec- 
tures are the history of education, scientific principles of education, physical 
training of the child, school discipline, methods of instruction, school hygiene, 
school legislation, school architecture, ancient and modern languages, compara- 
tive philology, logic, metaphysics, and other branches of instruction, which the 
teachers have to teach in their professional career.” Then, before they are per- 
mitted to become directors or teachers in the secondary schools, they must pass 
a state examination, held by a committee composed of government representa- 
tives and professors of the universities, and embracing the studies which they 
have pursued in the university course, and any others which they expect to 
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teach. Evidence that they possess a high moral culture, must also be presented, 
This is supplied by the certificates of good conduct maintained through their 
career in the gymnasium and the university. 

In some of the colleges and universities of our country, similar instruction is 
given to a portion of their graduates, particularly those who intend to teach in 
our high schools and academies. Still this instruction is not as extensive, and 
is not established on any systematic plan; and much less is its thoroughness al. 
ways tested by examinations. With us, the abilities of the principals and other 
teachers in our secondary schools, are judged mainly by their work while in 
charge, and not by the preparation which they have made. 

But let us return to the consideration of the first grade of the German schools 
for training teachers. These are called teachers’ seminaries, and fill the same 
position as do the normal schools in the United States. Those in Prussia are 
taken as the representatives of the other states of the empire; and full statistics 
of them are given in the circular of the Bureau of Education. As in this state, 
and elsewhere in this country, these schools in Prussia are maintained at the 
public expense. In 1876, they were one hundred and six in number —ninety- 
nine being exclusively for male teachers, and seven for female. They were at. 
tended by 7,199 students, — only 470 of them, less than one-seventeenth, being 
females. Of them, 1,948 graduated that year — nearly one in four, making at 
least eighteen on the average to each school. This fact shows the superior 
qualifications of the students in attendance; and especially, when less than sev- 
enty of them were admitted to any single school, as the law does not allow a 
larger number to attend. 

In the United States, one hundred and fifty-one normal schools were in opera- 
tion, in the same year, largely under public management. Only three of these 
are reported as excluding female students, while seventeen are exclusively for 
them; the balance, 181 schools, admitting both sexes. More ladies than gentle- 
men fit themselves for teaching in the schools of our country. In the Normal 
Schools of Wisconsin, more than five-ninths of the students are females. Here 
we make no limit, beyond the accommodations of the buildings, to the;number 
who receive normal instruction. In 1876, the greatest attendance at one of the 
schools in this state, was 285; at San Jose, California, 501; and at the Normal 
College, New York City, 1,409. In Wisconsin, one in fourteen of the students 
graduated; in Massachusetts, one in five; in Pennsylvania, one in eleven; and 
in Illinois, one in twelve. 

In Prussia, for every normal student there were 3,826 inhabitants; in Wiscon- 
sin, 1,249 inhabitants, — showing more than twice the percentage of attendance. 
In this country, a larger proportion of our people engage some portions of their 
lives in teaching; and do not, to the same extent as in Germany, make it a per- 
manent calling. Besides, we place, on an average, a less number of pupils under 
a teacher in our public schools. 

During the six years previous to 1876, twenty-six new teachers’ seminaries 
were established in Prussia alone. At the beginning of this period, the National 
Assembly called on the Government “to endeavor to meet more rapidly than 
hitherto the pressing need for the erection of new training institutions, and the 

enlargement of those already existing, and thus to put an end to the practice of 
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filling up teachers’ vacancies by appointing unqualified individuals.” Thus we 
see that in the country where schools of this kind have been the longest on trial, 
their usefulness, and we may say, also, their necessity, are the most fully recog- 
nized. In those parts of the United States where they were first opened, there 
they are to-day the most prized. So we believe that the popular sentiment un- 
derlying the normal schools of our state, is constantly growing; their need now 
is more realized than ever before. This action is based, abroad as well as at 
home, “on the principle that the universal education of the people, and the con- 
sequent growth of the state in wealth and power, are impossible, without the 
agency of the teacher’s profession, and that such a profession is only possible 
through the adoption of measures calculated to make it at once honorable, 
secure, and independent.” 

The Prussian training schools differ from ours in several respects. In theirs 
“at least one-half of the living expenses of the students is borne by the state, or 
defrayed out of the funds of the seminary.” In most cases, the principals of 
their schools are either Protestant ministers or Catholic priests. They have the 
entire charge of the schools, superintending the domestic economy and the dis- 
cipline, as well as the instruction. Even the organization of the school is com- 
mitted almost entirely to them. As a consequence, much greater attention is 
given to the religious phases of education, and each school is liable to have a 
special character of its own. Their students are trained in some of the indus- 
trial pursuits, as well as in the studies of their profession. They perform all 
ordinary housework, as preparing the meals, and taking care of the sleeping 
apartments. They prune the fruit trees, and cultivate the lands attached to the 
schools. No student under seventeen years of age is received. The most rigid 
examination is enforced upon the candidates for admission, and then only those 
standing highest on the list are elected to fill the existing vacancies. ‘The prin- 
cipal of a teachers’ seminary is required to visit a certain number of public 
schools in his circuit once a year. ‘ He must make himself acquainted with 
the condition of these schools, to give the teachers such hints for improvement 
as his observation may suggest, and to present the results of his yearly visits, in 
the form of a report, to the school authorities of the province.” Any teacher 
found deficient, may be recalled to the seminary for shorter or longer period, to 
improve his knowledge in any branch, or his skill in teaching. 

Our courses and methods of instruction are quite similar to those of the Prus- 
sian schools. In theirs, the practice departments are established, and both boys 
and girls are instructed in these. The students are required to gain experience 
in teaching by taking the charge of classes in these departments. All candi- 
dates for admission are examined in German history, natural history, instru- 
mental and vocal music, Biblical history, history of Christianity, and the cate- 
chism, in addition to the common branches. 

Only one course of instruction is adopted, and that extends over three years. 
It embraces these subjects:— Religion, Pedagogics, German language, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Natural Sciences, Geography, History — Prussian, German, 
Greek, and Roman, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, Penmanship, 
Gymnastic exercises, and French or Latin, according to the option of the stu- 
dent. Atthe end of the three years, the students composing the graduating 
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class in each school, are examined in these studies by a committee appointed by 
the government. If successful in this examination, they receive diplomas, 
graded according to their attainments into three classes. These diplomas serve 
as certificates of qualification to teach in public schools. 





THE opinion of the Supreme Court of our State, which is published in this 
number of the JouRNAL, will be read with great satisfaction by thousands of 
teachers and school officers. Those most intimately acquainted with the man. 
agement and discipline of our schools, both public and private, have realized 
for several years that we needed a more authoritative and explicit definition of 
the powers and responsibilities of instructors and school boards. Conflicts be. 
tween pupils and teachers have been multiplying each year, growing largely 
out of the misinterpretation by the former of the rights which belong to the 
latter. Many teachers have managed their schools with timidity and looseness 
in discipline, because they felt that their authority rested on an unstable basis, 
Finding their privileges disputed by willful scholars and indulgent parents, they 
have often toiled and fretted to the end of the term or the year in great unhappi- 
ness. Sometimes the teachers have been put to trouble and expense in defend- 
ing, in our justices’ courts and elsewhere, the plainest and most essential pre- 
rogatives which inhere in their positions. The Supreme Court have omitted 
nothing in their opinion, which the teachers and the educational boards of the 
State could desire to have decided on the subject presented. Our public schools 
are under lasting obligations to the members of the court for their decision, and 
especially to Judge Lyon, for the lucid and comprehensive manner in which he 
has written it. Very many restless and refractory boys in our schools will learn 
of this action; and respecting it as the highest exposition of the laws and the 
regulations under which they are placed, they will yield a more ready and quiet 
obedience to the authority of the teachers and the school officers. 


WE clip the following editorial from the Oshkosh Northiestern, and we are 

sure that it will be read with interest by the readers of the JouRNAL: — 
THE WHITEWATER AFFAIR. 

Regents Hay, of this city, and J. H. Evans, of Platteville, arrived in the city, 
Thursday, from Whitewater, where, in conjunction with Regent Chandler, the 
other member of the committee, they have been investigating the charges made 
by the late President, Mr. Phelps, against two of the faculty, Profs. Salisbury 
and Rockwood. The removal of President Phelps from the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, and the subsequent discussion which has followed through the 
newspapers, are somewhat familiar to the public. To give an idea of the cir- 
cumstances which led to this action, would take unnecessary time and space. 
It is perhaps sufficient to know that the board of regents, by the duty and trust 
imposed on it, saw fit to make a change in the head of the faculty of the White- 

yater school. Such a change was made, and ever since Mr. Phelps has waged a 
violent war against the board, and has made formal charges against Profs. Salis- 
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pury and Rockwood, who were teachers under him, accusing them of insub- 
ordination, and of meddling in politics by distributing political tickets in the 
school, and otherwise attempting to influence votes. A committee consisting of 
Regents Hay, Evans, and Chandler, was appointed by the board, to investigate 
the matter, and take testimony in the case. This committee has just closed its 
session at Whitewater, having taken the testimony of all the teachers, scholars, 
and citizens of the place, who could be found to know anything of the matter 
under investigation. Mr, Phelps did not put in an appearance at the investiga- 
tion to sustain the charges which he had made. The testimony taken was almost 
wholly contrary to the charges made, and neither the evidence nor the public 
sympathy at Whitewater at all sustains Mr. Phelps. The report of the committee 
has not yet been made out, as Messrs. Hay and Evans had to leave immediately 
for Oshkosh. 


WE are reading, with great profit to ourselves, a work on “ Early and Infant 
School Education,” by James Currie, principal of the Church of Scotland Train- 
ing College at Edinburgh. It has not been published in this country, and 
though it has been issued for twenty-one years in Great Britain, it has not been 
extensively read by our teachers. Still it can be obtained at some of the promi- 
next book-stores in our larger cities. It is a work of 310 pages, and sells for 
$1.60. Its author has extensive acquaintance with the preparation of teach- 
ers for the elementary schools. He is endowed with a very clear and thoroughly 
furnished intellect. He shows an accurate knowledge of the laws and opera- 
tions of the human mind, and of the workings of the school-room. His treat- 
ment of the subjects presented in the work, is candid, exhaustive, and convinc- 
ing. We wish that all teachers in the state, and particularly those in charge of 
the primary schools, would carefully study the book. They would better under- 
stand the philosophy, as well as the practical operations, of their work; andas a 
consequence, they could not fail to have deeper interest and pleasure in the 
training of the minds of children. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being completed for the Convention of the County and 
City Superintendents, at Madison, during the holidays. The executive commit- 
tee appointed last year, are preparing the programme of the exercises, which 
will be published in the next number of the JouRNAL OF Epucation. The oc- 
casion will, we trust, be one of great practical interest to the superintendents; 
and we hope to see a large number of them in attendance. Copies of the pro- 
gramme will be sent to each one, before the opening of the convention. 


FREQUENT applications are made by teachers for copies of the Revised School 
Code. They cannot be supplied, because they are printed for school officers. 
To supply the teachers of the state, would require a good many more than was 
were printed. The code can always be borrowed of the district clerk. 
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SUBSCRIBERS whose year is out with December, and who for any reason do 
not intend to continue another year, will please notify us at once, and not wait 
till they have received two or three numbers on a new year. 


Our thanks are due to many and divers friends who have sent us the Septem. 
ber number. 


To make room for all our articles, we give several extra pages, this month. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our attention was lately called, by one of the Institute Conductors, to a primer 
on Political Economy, by W. S.Jevons, a professor of this science, in University 
College, London, England. The work is published by Appleton & Co., New 
York, and is sold for forty-five cents a copy. It was written this year, and con- 
tains the freshest, though brief, statements, upon the topics of which it treats. 
These questions are carefully discussed,— those just now of such prominent in- 
terest to the citizens of this country: The relations of labor and capital, Co- 
operation of business men, What constitutes money, Banking privileges, and 
The functions of government in relation to labor, capital, and money. It isa 
convenient work for our public school teachers to study, and they will find it 
reliable in answering the numerous inquiries which may be proposed to them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Review. — The last number of this periodical for the 
present year has been received. The publishers, A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 
have supplied its readers for the whole year with exceedingly interesting and 
instructive articles. Some of these we have laid aside for a second reading, or 
future reference. The number before us furnishes a contents of the five volumes 
which have been issued, as well as a more copious contents of the last volume. 
It contains, also, extended discussions on the following subjects: Does Human- 
ity require a New Revelation? Pending Ordeals of Democracy, The Govern. 
ment Library at Washington, The Final Philosophy, Successful Mediocrity, 
Sccial Democracy in Germany, After Specie Resumption — What? and a Re. 
view of the Contemporary Situation of America, England, Germany, and France. 
Price, $5.00 a yeaa. 


Tue Domestic Monty, for November, is pronounced by the ladies to be a 
fine number. In addition to the discussions of dress and the fashions, which 
are always moderate and sensible, and its excellent literary contents, its current 
Talks about Flowers, their culture, preservation, etc., are particularly noticea- 
ble, and really valuable. Tue Domestic Montruty is published by Blake & 
Co., 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. 
Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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NOTES. 


Tye institute at Shawano had 33 members. 
The evenings of this institute were occupied 
with lectures. 

Tue Racine county institute, at Rochester, 
had an attendance of 75. Of this number, 29 
had attended academies. 

Tue La Crosse county institute, at Onalaska, 
enrolled 45 members. The institute was fa- 
yored with three lectures. 

Tue Jackson county institute, at Biack Riv- 
er Falls, enrolled 53 teachers. Of these, 40 
had attended high schools. 

Eau CLatre county institute had 56 mem- 
bers. The teachers speak enthusiastically of 
Prof. McGregor’s instruction. 

TuE state university had enrolled by the flf- 
teenth of October nearly 450 students, includ- 
ing the members of the law class. 

CLARK county institute, two weeks in 
length, had 55 members. Supt. Dore writes: 
“Tt was a success in all respects.” 

TuE Oconto county institute had 23 mem- 
bers. Prof. Graham, the conductor, lectured 
an evening on ** General School Work.” 

THE institute at Darlington, La Fayette Co., 
had 76 members. Of these, 11 held first grade 
certificates, and 6 had attended normal school. 

Tue Barron county institute, held at Shetek, 
enrolled 24 teachers. Their average age was 
2 years. Five had attended academies: and 
7, high schools. 

Tue institute at Lowell, First District, 
Dodge Co., was attended by 73 teachers. They 
showed great eagerness in receiving instruc- 
tion from Prof. McGregor. 

Tue Adams county institute, held at Friend- 
ship, enrolled 78 members. The session was 
two weeks in length; and the daily attendance 
was 72. Has this been equalled in any other 
instiute this fall? 

Super. Ratupun, of Buffalo county, adopted 
at his fall examinations the minimum stand- 
ing of 65 per cent. for the third grade certifi- 
cates ;75 per cent. for the second grade; and 80 
per cent. for the first grade. 

Tus Walworth county Zndependent says: 
“Under the management of Prof. W. F. Place, 
the Walworth academy has been much im- 
proved, and is now patronized by quite a large 
number of students from Walworth and vicin- 
ity.” 


} 


Tue institute at Centralia, Wood county, 
the second held at this place this year, enroll- 
ed 32 teachers. The county superintendent 
writes: ‘The number attending, though 
smaller than it was last spring, embraced a 
larger proportion of those actually engaged in 
teaching.” 

A scHoou district clerk, who has been in of- 
fice nine years, writes a letter to the State Su- 
perintendent, and spells some words curious- 
ly. It is a sample of many letters received at 
his office. These are some of the words: up- 
pertunity, supperintendend, satificet, naebors, 
nessessary, aducation. 


Tue Green Lake county institute, at Kings- 
ton, enrolled 78 members in all. Previous to 
the opening of the institute, a normal class 
had been conducted by Supt. Millard. He 
says: ‘On the whole, we had a profitable ses - 
sion, but we hope to arouse more interest next 
year, and awake some teachers from their ‘Rip 
Van Winkle’ sleep. Many thanks are due 
Prof. Salisbury for good advice and instruction 
while here.” ‘ 

Tue Marquette county institute, held at 
Montello, was four weeks in duration. It was 
conducted by R. G. O'Connor, the county su- 
perintendent, and Prof. C. A. Burlew, the prin- 
cipal of the high school at Montello. The last 
two weeks, Prof. McGregor, assisted by the 
above, took the charge. The institute is spok 
en of as very interesting and profitable. It 
was attended by 92 teachers. This is very 
commendable in a county where there are on 
ly 57 public schools. 

WE found at Plymouth, Sheboygan county, 
nearly 170 members enrolled in the institute 
under the charge of Prof. Graham. Mr Gro 
gan, the county superintendent, informed us 
that less than 30 teachers in his county were 
absent from the institute. The attendance 
had been very uniform from the beginning, 
notwithstanding the room where the exercises 
were held was not designed to accommodate 
over one-half of the number present, and the 
weather, some of the time, was very warm. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers was admira- 
ble. 

In a letter received some time ago, Prof. J. 
Q. Emery writes in regard to the institute 
held at Fort Atkinson, Jefferson Co.: “We 
have enrolled sixty-seven. There ought to 
have been more; but it is an unfavorable 
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season of the year for an institute in this 
county. It has been much larger, however, 
than the two weeks’ institute held at Jefferson 
two years ago. There was a gradual increase 
of interest to the last. The general feeling 
seems to be that the institute will result in 
good to the district schools. Ican heartily 
commend the work of Profs. Salisbury and 
Maxson. Supt. Collier has earnestly co-oper- 
ated.” 

THE Kenosha Telegraph, in alluding to the 
institute held in Sept’r in that county, says: 
‘The institute closed last Thursday afternoon. 
Prof. Salisbury bade the teachers good-bye, 
saying that he was more than pleased with 
their work. He also said that as he had con- 
ducted three institutes in the county, that 
probably he would not come here again. The 
county superintendent was not present when 
the institute closed, and, hence, he did not 
hear this; but he takes this opportunity of tell- 
ing Prof. Salisbury that if there is an institute 
in this county, next fall, the professor will con- 
duct it, and that he had better make a note of 
it now.” 

TuE total income of the state university of 
Michigan, last year, was $174,827.55. 

Tue total income for our normal schools last 
year was $83,364.79; and for our state universi- 
ty, $81,442.63. 

Since 1868, Kansas has invested women of 
sound minds with the right to vote at school 
elections and meetings. 

In Germany it is against the law to have 
windows on both sides of the school-room, as 
the cross illumination injures the eye-sight. 


In Oregon women who are widows, and have 
children to educate, and taxable property in 
the district, and who have resided in the dis- 
trict thirty days immediately preceding the 
school meeting, are entitled to vote at such 
meeting. 

Tue State Board of Education in Oregon, 
consisting of the Governor, the Secretary of 
State, and the State Superintendent, adopted, 
Sept. 1, 1876, in accordance with the provisions 
of law, a full course of study for the public 
schools of that state. Itembraces seven grades 
of the common English branches. 

Tue Supreme Court of Lowa has recently de- 
cided, in acase where a teacher punished a 
boy for throwing stones at a person going 
along the road, while on his way home from 
school, that either the teacher or the parent 
may correct achild for misconduct on the way 
between home and school. In school, the 
teacber’s authority is absolute; at home, the 
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parents; toand from the school, the juris. 
diction is concurrent. Both teacher and par. 
ent must keep punishment within humane 
limits of severity. 

DANIEL REED, LL.D., the well-known edu- 
cator, died at Keokuk, Iowa, on the 3d of Oc. 
tober, of paralysis. He was appointed to a 
professorship in Ohio University (his alma 
mater) April 8, 1825. He was for a timea pro- 
fessor in Indiana State University, and then 
for some years occupied a chair in the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin. In 1866, he was elected 
president of the University of Missouri. He 
died 74 years of age. His remains were brought 
to Madison, and interred in the beautiful cem- 
etery near the city. His funeral was attended 
by many citizens who respect and honor his 
memory. 

GovERNoR Situ has received information 
from Washington that the claim preferred 
and personally urged by him in behalf of the 
state, for indemnity on account of deficiencies 
in the sixteenth (school) sections, has been al- 
lowed by the general government; and the reg- 
isters and receivers of the several U. 8. Land 
Offices in Wisconsin have been ordered to fa- 
cilitate the selections therefor. The amount 
now admitted to be due the state is 35,501.18 
acres, with claims for about 7,000 acres more 
in abeyance. The proceeds from the sale of 
these lands will make a handsome addition to 
the schoolfund. Gov. Smith deserves great 
credit for his efforts in forcing the allowance 
of this claim, which has never heen persist- 
ently urged by previous administrations. 


Rey. D. Wirt, of Plymouth, Wis., manufac- 
tures a new variety of blackink. It is warrant- 
ed to flow freely, not to corrode the pen, not 
to be injured by freezing, and not to fade. If 
it possesses all these properties, it must be a 
very desirable article. Supt. Grogan testifies 
that itis just what is wanted in the school 
room. Pres. Albee has ordered a large supply 
for the Oshkosh Normal School, and says, af- 
ter testing it, ‘‘I consider it as good as the 
best we have ever purchased.”” A quantity 
has been sent to River Falls Normal School 
for use there. We have tried the ink, and find 
that it flows quite freely with either a steel or 
a gold pen; and that at the start it makes a 
clear black line, which remains so. 

Pror. WuitNey estimates the recurrence of 
certain short vowel sounds in the English lan- 
guage to be in the following proportions: A 
as in pan constitutes 3.32 per cent. of our ut- 
terance; ZF as in met, 3.34 per cent.; J as in é/, 
5.90 percent.; 0 as in nof, 2.59 per cent. ; and 
U as in buf, 5.66 per cent. 





